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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


THREE CRITICISMS OF 
**DAVID PENSTEPHEN”’ 


The Boston Transcript: “Novels like 
‘David Penstephen,’ with its intimate 
heart-searchings fused into a plot that 
awakens and holds alert the reader’s curi- 
osity, are none too common. Novelists 
like Mr. Pryce, with his sympathetic com- 
prehension of the mental processes in both 
women and children, as well as in men, are 
all too rare. It is an unusual story told in 
an unusual manner.” 

The New York World: “To draw a char- 
acter like that of David —all boy, all man, 
all alive, and always true to the human 
probabilities — would be a triumph for any 
novelist. To tell the story of David as it 
is told here, with abounding strength con- 
stantly underlying delicacy of phrase and 
style, is a high achievement in the art of 
fiction.” 

The New York Times: “In style and con- 
struction, in character drawing and devel- 
opment and the hundred-odd skillful little 
touches which count for so much, the novel 
shows a maturity and an artistry which 
place it far ahead of anything Mr. Pryce 
has yet done—even ‘Christopher.’... 
The novel has no loose ends, there is noth- 
ing slurred or careless, but all is woven skill- 
fully, conscientiously, into an artistic whole. 
Mr. Pryce is to be congratulated upon his 
‘David Penstephen.’” 


WHO IAN HAY IS 


The identity of Ian Hay, author of 
“Scatiy,” “A Knicut on WuHEELs,” “A 
Sarety Marcu,” etc., is announced to be 
Captain Ian Hay Beith, of the Tenth Batta- 
lion of Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
From Headquarters, 27th Infantry Brigade, 
British Expeditionary Force, France, Cap- 
tain Beith writes: — 

**Well, we have been busy with the Bosch 
during the last three weeks. Our division 
led the way to action on September 25th, 
and was init for three days and nights, after 
which they took us out for a rest and sent 
another division in. You can imagine we 
were pretty well reduced in numbers by the 
time we came out, but the men behaved 
splendidly, and were thanked by their corps 
commander for what they had done. I suc- 


ceeded in coming through without a scratch, 
and have written a full account of the pro- 
ceedings for Blackwood’s, just in time to get 
them into the book where they make a good 
closing chapter. I was lucky enough to get 
a week’s leave just before the fight, so you 
can imagine my wife and I had a great time 
in London. For some mysterious reason, I 
have been recommended for the Military 
Cross. This is not the same thing as getting 
it, but time and the Gazette will show.” 

The book to which Captain Beith refers 
is his own story of the war as he has seen 
it. “Tue First Hunprep THousanD”’ is 
the title, and it will be published early in 
the year. 


THREE WAR BOOKS 


***A Hilltop on the Marne,’” said a critic 
of Miss Aldrich’s book, “is one of the war 
books — so few they can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand — sprung out of a 
deep and legitimate impulse toward expres- 
sion. Most writings on this subject are 
more or less perfunctory but three at least 
are documents originated in profound hu- 
man feeling and bearing the individual 
imprint. They are Kreisler’s ‘Four WEEKs 
IN THE TRENCHES,’ Verhaeren’s ‘ BELGIUM’s 
Acony,’ and ‘A HILttop on THE Marne.’”” 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s biography 
of John Hay has reached its eleventh 
impression making a total of more than 
13,000 copies. Nor is its popularity limited 
to this country, since the London publish- 
ers, Messrs. Constable & Co., have already 
been obliged to reorder so that they can 
meet the demand from English readers. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. TRUDEAU 


One of the most interesting books of the 
new year is “ THe BELovep Puysician ” by 
Stephen Chalmers. Many people owe their 
lives to Dr. Trudeau’s discovery of the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis, and all 
who knew him are his debtors for inspira- 
tion and courage. As far as words can, this 
sketch carries on the charm of his person- 
ality and will extend his influence to thou- 
sands who never saw him. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Ir is a circumstance the significance 
of which we seldom pause to con- 
sider that, at the beginning of the 
general new year, January first, and 
also at the beginning of an individ- 
ual new year, a birthday, we wish 
one another happiness. ‘Happy 
New Year,” we say on the one oc- 


casion; “Many happy returns of the 


day,” are our words on the other. 
Of all the myriads of good things 
we might wish, the one we actually 
do wish is happiness. Why is this? 

It may be answered that happi- 
ness comprises everything else; 
that it is the sum of all the other 
good wishes; that in wishing it, one 
is wishing everything good. But, 
on reflection, this will be found not 
to be the case. Wealth, for instance, 
is one of the good things we might 
wish; yet, happiness is possible 
without wealth. Similarly with 
health, and indeed practically all 
the blessings of life, — happiness 
may be successfully maintained 
when a considerable number of 
them are lacking. 

What do we mean then when we 
wish our friends happiness on New 
Year’s Day and on their birthdays? 
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Far from wishing them all the good 
things of life, are we not rather wish- 
ing that, even should they, as we 
cannot but know they will, lack 
some of these, they may still be 
happy, — that they may still have 
the three things essential to happi- 
ness? What are these? I suppose 
all of us will agree that they are 
love, work and the ability to be 
pleased, amused or refreshed by 
little things. Given these three 
blessings, a person may lack prac- 
tically everything else and still be 
happy. “Happy New Year,” 
“Many happy returns of the day,” 
we say, meaning that, though we 
should like our friends to have all 
good things, we cannot be recon- 
ciled to. their not having these 
three, — that is to say, happiness. 


RIGHT THINKING AND RIGHT 
DOING 


Not long ago I heard a public 
speaker affirm that not what men 
thought, but what they did, was 
the important thing. Right doing, 
he said, not right thinking, should 
be the chief aim of life. 

But how are the two to be sepa- 
rated? Is it possible for a person to 
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think one thing and do another? 
If, for instance, the owner of a mill 
thinks — wrongly, all of us will 
agree — that child labor is a per- 
fectly good thing, is it likely that 
he will refuse to employ children 
in his mill? The certainty is, we 
know, that he will rather do accord- 
ing as he thinks. 

With one exception, all persons 
do as they think; the exception be- 
ing that sort of person who lacks 
either the will power or the courage 
to do as he thinks, when that which 
he thinks is right and would be diffi- 
cult to do. Even of such a person, 
who thinks one thing and does an- 
other, can.we say that what he does 
is more important than what he 
thinks? All he needs is strengthen- 
ing of the will and the courage. Al- 
ready, if he could, he would do as 
he thinks! 

It is of the very first importance, 
surely, that our thinking be right 
thinking. For, without it, we can- 
not have our doing right doing, — 
except by accident, occasionally! 
The ages have not in any way di- 
minished the truth of the saying, 
** As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” One may add, “So does he.” 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES 
THERE is, perhaps, no injunction so 
confusing to the minds of children 
as this one, “Love your enemies.” 
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Love, as children understand it, 
—as indeed we all understand 
it,—is that mystic tie binding 
one to another in a happy, trust-, 
ful, mutually sympathetic and 
helpful fellowship. It is apparent 
even to very young children that 
this is not inevitable, nor even fre- 
quent. The number of persons with 
whom any one individual is thus 
joined is very small. Even neigh- 
bors, in this sense, are not loved. 
How then is it possible to love ene- 
mies? 

It might be objected that chil- 
dren, fortunately, do not know 
what enemies are. We should all 
like to believe this, but an acquaint- 
ance with many children makes it 
impossible. The tease, the bully, — 
few children but know these and 
know them as enemies. How shall 


-they love them is the question? 


What shall we teach them on the 
subject, and how? 

I think, perhaps, we shall not be 
wrong if we interpret the injunc- 
tion, “‘ Love your enemies,” to mean 
“Don’t injure your enemies; don’t 
speak ill of them or do ill to them; 
if you have an opportunity to help 
them, do that, and do it gladly.” 
Children will understand this and 
they will try to follow it. Is it not 
what we all understand by the 
words, ‘Love your enemies,” and 
try to follow? 


JOY FOR EVERY MORNING 


SupDDEN a star has led us on, 

Raining bliss and benison — 

Bliss to-morrow and more anon, 
Joy for every morning. 


Old English. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE VOYAGES OF PORTUGUESE 
DISCOVERERS 


Tue history of Portugal as a king- 
dom began when the County of Por- 
tugal, between the Duero and Min- 
ho, granted as a fief of the Spanish 
kingdom of Castile to the Burgun- 
dian count, Henry, threw off its 
allegiance to Castile, after an 
important victory at Ourique, in 
1139. Henry is described as a hero 
of the crusader, knight-errant type, 
and his son, Alfonso Henrique, who 
won the battle over the Castilians, 
and took the title of King of Portu- 
gal, as Alfonso I, was also of the type 
of medieval heroes. Under their 
first king the Portuguese won great 
victories, notably at Santarem and 
Lisbon, and Portugal became a 
compact and powerful kingdom. It 
was the greatness of the king and 
his followers that made the coun- 
try great and independent, not the 
geographical position of the king- 
dom, nor its racial distinctions from 
other kingdoms on the Spanish 
peninsula. Under other conditions 
Portugal would naturally have be- 
come a permanent part of Spain. 
But under its first king and the he- 
roes who came after him, Portugal 
assumed the distinct individuality 
which gave it a place among the 
nations. 

Sancho I, who began to reign in 
1184, was known as “the City- 


Builder.” During his time Portugal 
became steadily great, free and 
wealthy, the period of war and ex- 
pansion on the peninsula came to an 
end, and the kingdom attained its 
permanent European limits. Thus 
the way was prepared for John I, 
called the Great, founder of the 
house of Aviz, a monarch whose 
greatness was’ generally recognized 
by the other nations, and who is es- 
pecially notable on account of the 
encouragement he gave to the great 
maritime heroes whose explorations 
brought renown to Portugal. 

King John could not immediately 
inaugurate the period of expansion, 
for he assumed the title of king, in 
1385, in opposition to the rights of 
his brother Ferdinand’s daughter, 
Beatrix, who had married King 
John of Castile; and he first had to 
fight and conquer the Castilian king 
before he became firmly established 
in his realm. But then followed a 
successful war against the Moors in 
Africa, and rapid development at 
home and abroad. The king built 
palaces and made Lisbon the capital. 
Lisbon later became a great com- 
mercial center, a storehouse and 
center of distribution for the prod- 
ucts of the far East, as well as a cen- 
ter of luxury and wealth. 

King John had five famous sons, 
of whom the third, called Henry the 
Navigator, became the guiding 
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spirit of the Portuguese adventurers 
and naval heroes. Henry’s great 
ambition was to discover a continu- 
ous route to India by sea, but this 
goal could only be won after many 
preliminary voyages, adventures 
and discoveries. Having won his 
first great renown in the capture of 
Ceuta from the Moors, in 1415, the 
first conquest outside of Portugal, 
Prince Henry took up his residence 
at Sagre, near Cape St. Vincent, in 
1418, and devoted himself thence- 
forth to mathematics, geography 
and maritime exploration. Calling 
to his aid learned mathematicians 
and astronomers, he established a 
school of navigation at Sagre, where 
charts were made and the compass 
was improved; and, .in 1419, he 
founded an observatory at Algarve. 

Henry did not himself go on the 


voyages of discovery down the west . 


coast of Africa, but collected the 
most daring captains and mariners 
he could find, and spurred them on 
in their adventures. For forty 
years Prince Henry worked to real- 
ize his dream, the discovery of a 
passage around Africa to India, and 
although not personally able to at- 
tain this end, he handed down the 
idea to those who carried it to suc- 
cessful execution. As a result of his 
activities, ships were developed so 
that they could carry a crew of at 
least sixty men, a great advance in 
comparison with the former crews 
of thirty-six. Under his adventur- 
ous auspices the west coast of Africa 
was explored as far as Sierra Leone, 
and Madeira and the Azores were 
discovered. The death of Henry, in 
1460, interrupted the discoveries for 
a time, but the work which he began 


was presently taken up and pushed 
through to completion. 

Looking back for the moment to 
the beginnings, we find that the isle 
of Porto Santo was discovered by 
Bartholomezus Perestrello, in 1419; 
and Madeira by Joao Goncalves 
Zarco and Tristao Vaz, in 1420. 
Prince Henry then proceeded to col- 
onize the Madeira Islands. Many 
attempts were then made to sail 
south of Cape Bojador, which lies 
southeast of the Canary Islands, on 
the coast of Africa; and the Canary 
Islands and the Azores were visited 
for the first time. The Canary Is- 
lands had been discovered before 
and were relinquished to Castile on 
account of prior claims, but the 
Azores were retained by Portugal. 
In 1434, Gil Eannes succeeded in 
doubling Cape Bojador. In 1441, 
Cabo Branco (White Cape) was dis- 
covered, a landing was made, fol- 
lowed by overtures to the natives, 
and the capture of some of them, 
who were carried off as slaves — the 
natural fate in those days of prison- 
ers of war. Thus Prince Henry is 
known among other things as the 
founder of the African slave trade. 
Inasmuch as cheap labor was need- 
ed in Portugal, this seemed the best 
way to provide for it. Accordingly, 
in 1444, a fleet of eight ships set sail 
on a slave-taking expedition, and 
two hundred captives were brought 
home. Rapid developments of the 
trade followed. 

In 1445, Nuno Tristao sailed as 
far south as the Senegal River, and 
in the same year Diniz Diaz discov- 
ered- Guinea. A profitable trade 
immediately sprang up, for Guinea 
was a fertile land, spices and ivory 
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were procurable, there was a pros- 
pect of discovering gold; and the ne- 
groes that were captured as slaves 
were large and powerful. In 1446, 
Diaz reached Cape Verde, so named 
from its green appearance, and 
Tristao remained seven months 
among the negroes, learning their 
language and customs. The Cape 
Verde Islands were discovered soon 
after. When the effort to push far- 
ther south was again resumed after 
Prince Henry’s death, in 1460, Fer- 
nando Po discovered the islands of 
St. Thomas, in 1471; and Fernando 
Born and Anno Born crossed the 
equator. These discoveries were 
followed by the voyage of Diogo 
Cao (Diego Cam) to the Congo, in 
1484; and the victorious voyage of 
Bartholomeus Diaz, in 1486, to 
the Cape of Good Hope, at first 
called Cabo Tormentoso (stormy 
cape), but renamed by King John 
II Cabo da buena esperanza (Cape of 
Good Hope). 

King John, as successor of the pol- 
icies of Prince Henry, was no less 
eager than the Navigator to find 
a route to India. Accordingly, he 
sent forth the two first European 
explorers of Africa, Pedro de Evora 
and Gongalo Annes, who went as 
far as Timbuctoo. He also dis- 
patched overland missions to India 
in search of Prester John, the im- 
aginary personage who was sup- 
posed to reign in the interior of 
Asia, and to have become a convert 
to Christianity. For several hun- 
dred years this legend concerning 
the supposed mighty monarch had 
been prevalent, and as early as 1253 
King Louis IX, of France, had sent 
Rubruquis, the friar, who went as 
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far as Central Tartary, in quest of 
the mysterious kingdom over which 
John was said to reign. It was 
natural that the king of Portugal 
should wish to foster the discovery 
of such a famous kingdom. One of 
his adventurers, Joao Peres, actu- 
ally reached India by a regular car- 
avan route, and visited Goa and 
Calicut (on the western coast, south 
of Bombay). In 1497, Covilham 
also reached Calicut by land from 
Portugal. This brings us to the 
period of the actual realization of 
Prince Henry’s dreams. 


H. W. D. 


PORTUGAL IN INDIA AND AFRICA 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


Tue significance of the long and 
persistent efforts of the Portuguese 
to discover a route to India around 
Africa lies in the fact that there was 
need for some other means of access 
to India and other Oriental lands 
after the conquests of thé Moham- 
medans, especially after Constanti- 
nople fell into their hands, in 1453. 
Trade with the East in silk, cotton, 
pearls, spices and various luxuries 
had been carried on partly by land, 
across the Isthmus of Suez and the 
Red Sea, and across Arabia and 
through the Persian Gulf. It was 
these routes especially that became 
hazardous after the Mohammedan 
conquests. Then, too, it will be re- 
membered that this trade with the 
Orient had been fostered for a long 
period by the city-states of Italy, 
Pisa, Genoa and Venice, which had 
grown rich and powerful thereby, 
and naturally the maritime nations 
of Western Europe wished to parti- 
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cipate in this trade. This was an 
additional reason for finding, if pos- 
sible, a route by water to the Far 
East. 

Columbus succeeded in interest- 
ing the Spaniards in the possibility 
of discovering a direct way to India 
across the great seas, with the re- 
sult that his famous voyage led to 
the discovery of North America 
instead, hence to the later discov- 
eries in South America, where the 
Portuguese also became greatly in- 
terested in trade. Meanwhile, the 
persistent voyages encouraged by 
the great Prince Henry and his 
hardy navigators had been gradu- 
ally leading to discoveries on the 
western coast of Africa, to the de- 
velopment of trade with various 
regions along the coast and finally 
to the decisive voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope which gave promise 
of the much dreamed-of eastern 
route. 

The Portuguese did not as yet 
know the shape of Africa, or what 
dangers might be encountered on 
the eastern coast, but they were 
ready to make the venture. Their 
success in opening this route, seiz- 
ing territory in India and develop- 
ing trade with the Orient turned 
the tide of prosperity from Alexan- 
dria and the Italian cities to Portu- 
gal. Portugal then entered a golden 
age of prosperity which was to last 
for about a hundred years, so far as 
her supremacy in the East was con- 
cerned, an age which lasted until 
the Dutch and English, also ambi- 
tious to secure a large share of this 
prosperous trade, intervened, drove 
the Portuguese away in part, and 
built up their own commercial com- 








panies, great home-ports and dis- 
tributing centers. This bit of his- 
tory is interesting as indicating the 
endless fluctuations and upheavals 
which come in the course of human 
enterprises, as nation succeeds na- 
tion. 

The celebrated Portuguese navi- 
gator, da Gama (or Vasco da Gama, 
as he is usually called), who made 
the famous voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, was a 
worthy successor of the long line of 
venturesome sailors who set forth 
from Lisbon; and he was destined 
to make a far greater advance in a 
single voyage than had ever been 
made before. The exact date and 
details of his birth are unknown. He 
rose in skill to become commander 
of a fleet under Emanuel, then king 
of Portugal, and at length sailed 


.from Lisbon on his great voyage, 


July 8, 1497, with three small ves- 
sels, and one hundred and sixty 
men. After doubling the Cape 
which his compatriot, Batholo- 
mzus Diaz, had discovered eleven 
years before, da Gama sailed up the 
eastern coast of Africa, landed at 
Mozambique, which later became 
Portuguese territory; and also at 
Melinda, where he was fortunate 
enough to secure a skillful pilot. 

At length, after a voyage of 
nearly eleven months from Lisbon, 
during which he encountered se- 
vere storms, da Gama reached the 
city of Calicut, May 20, 1498. Da 
Gama landed with a few men, con- 
ferred with the native prince and 
undertook to negotiate a treaty, 
but was unsuccessful. It is inter- 
esting to note that India at that 
time was passing out of the more 
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powerful rule of the sultans of Del- 
hi, that is, the Mohammedan pow- 
er, and was broken up into a num- 
ber of kingdoms; while the southern 
part of the peninsula was in the 
hands of the Hindus, rulers of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which 
dates from 1118 to 1565. Indeed, 
it was a favorable time for the in- 
vaders who, at a later period, might 
have found it more difficult to es- 
tablish colonies. 

Da Gama’s perilous return voy- 
age lasted until August 29, 1499. 
Only fifty-five of the one hundred 
and sixty men remained. His enter- 
prising voyage forms the subject of 
the Luisiad of Camoens, the most 
celebrated of Portuguese poets. In 
1502, da Gama was sent to India 
with a larger fleet, which reached its 
destination without difficulty, and 
anchored off Calicut. In retalia- 
tion for certain injuries received 
while at anchor there, da Gama 
opened fire on Calicut, and de- 
stroyed all the shipping in the har- 
bor. He returned to Portugal, in 
1503, was received with great honor 
and awarded the title of count. 
Later, he was appointed viceroy of 
India. He died in Cochin in 1524. 

In 1502, a papal bull created the 
king of Portugal “‘ Lord of the navi- 
gation, conquests and trade of Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, Persia and India.” The 
Portuguese power in the East Indies 
was founded by the viceroy Al- 
meida, 1504-09; and by Alboquer- 
que, 1509-15, after he landed and 
won a great victory near Cochin. 
As many as three squadrons had 
reached India from Portugal, dur- 
ing 1503. Alboquerque, sometimes 
called the Great, commanded a 
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squadron in the fleet which, in 1506, 
was sent to India under Tristan da 
Cunha, and carried a secret com- 
mission which entitled him to sup- 
ersede Almeida as governor of In- 
dia. On his way Alboquerque took 
Ormuz, then a great emporium. But 
he was soon forced to evacuate that 
place on account of the insubordina- 
tion of some of the officers of his 
squadron. Arrived in India at last, 
in 1508, he captured the rich city of 
Goa, in 1510, and, in 1511, performed 
a brilliant exploit in the capture of 
Malacca, which was presently set- 
tled and developed by the Portu- 
guese. He entered the Red Sea, in 
1513, with the first European fleet 
that ever sailed in its waters, and 
afterwards obtained permanent pos- 
session of Ormuz. He raised the 
affairs of the Portuguese in India 
to the highest state of prosperity, 
and trade rapidly developed during 
his régime. He was at length super- 
seded in the government of India, 
and died near Goa, in 1515. He 
shares with Almeida the glory of 
having established Portuguese pow- 
er in India. Almeida, who was ap- 
parently as great a commander and 
governor, at first refused to relin- 
quish the governorship to Albo- 
querque, and actually put the ad-: 
miral under arrest. But at length 
he gave way to his rival, and satis- 
fied himself with a great victory 
over the Egyptian fleet near the 
coast of India. On his return voy- 
age to Portugal he was killed in an 
affray with a band of Caffres, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1510. On 
account of this obscure ending he 
is perhaps less known than his rival, 
and the fact is sometimes over- 
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looked that he was the first to sub- 
due the potentates of India and 
render his country’s flag triumphant 
on the Eastern seas. 

Mention should also be made of 
another famous navigator, Alvarez 
Cabral, who was chosen by the king, 
Emanuel, to command the fleet sent 
out from Portugal after da Gama’s 
return from his first voyage to In- 
dia. Cabral sailed, or was driven, 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the 
coast of Brazil, then seen by Euro- 
pean navigators for the first time 
in history. Continuing his voyage, 
he at length rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and reached India, in 
1500. He made several conquests 
near Calicut, and established the 
first Portuguese factories in India. 
He arrived in Portugal on the return 
voyage, in June, 1501. 


Passing by the period of the. 


gradual extension of Portuguese 
power in India and Africa, where 
Mozambique, Mombassa and Me- 
linda were fortified, in connection 
with trips to and from India, we 
come to the time of Portugal’s de- 
cline. Various reasons are assigned 
for the decadence, and the subse- 
quent loss of trade and possessions 
in India. Portugal undertook not 
‘only the colonization but the con- 
quest of India and portions of Afri- 
ca, also the colonization and gen- 
eral development of Brazil. These 
activities took many of the best 
men away from the home land. 
Some of the best of the peasantry 
also went to Madeira. Meanwhile 
the rapid increase of wealth in 
Portugal brought the usual con- 
sequences, so often noticeable in 
prosperous lands, the incoming of 


luxuries with their attendant evils, 
luxuries that inevitably lead the 
way to decline. 

The introduction of slave-labor 
was also one of the potent causes of 
downfall, inasmuch as it naturally 
led to increased idleness on the part 
of those who otherwise would have 
worked at the common tasks. 
Then, too, there was the Inquisi- 
tion, whose direful consequences 
we have already noted in the case 
of Spain. Wherever the Inquisition 
was triumphant the forces of liberal 
and enlightened thought had to re- 
tire. The expulsion of the Jews was 
another reason for the downfall. 
Again, the Mohammedans whose 
power was at a low ebb when the 
Portuguese first landed in India 
regained their supremacy to some 
extent, and were able successfully 
to contend with the invaders. The 
last great feat of arms of the Portu- 
guese forces in India was witnessed 
at the siege of Goa, which lasted 
ten months, during 1570. Finally, 
with the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch and English began 
to appear as rivals for trade and 
possessions in India. The Dutch 
seized various Portuguese settle- 
ments, between 1602 and 1620, and 
the Dutch East India Company 
began vigorous operations during 
this period. The English also ap- 
peared and seized territory, and ac- 
quired their share of the growing 
trade. Various independent voy- 
ages were made for a time and sev- 
eral companies were organized to 
foster trade, but these were even- 
tuaHy consolidated into one great 
company, the East India Company 
of London. The opposition of the 
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Portuguese was overcome by force 
of arms, and the English at length 
became firmly established. 

The successors of the great king, 
Emanuel, 1495-1521, — the Golden 
Age of Portugal — were less able 
than he to maintain their power and 
rule distant lands. The adventures 
of the ill-fated Don Sebastian were 
the most unfortunate of all. At an 
early age this grandson of the fam- 
ous emperor, Charles V, displayed 
a passion for military adventure 
and romantic achievement. In 1578, 
he seized an opportunity, when dis- 
sension was rife in Morocco, to in- 
vade that country, under the pre- 
text of assisting Muley Mohammed 
to recover his throne. King Sebas- 
tian was opposed by Abdul-Melek 
in a battle near Alcazar-quiver, and 
was defeated and killed. 

Philip II, of Spain, who had tried 
to persuade his nephew, Sebastian, 
not to undertake the dangerous 
expedition to Morocco, was the 
successful one among seven claim- 
ants to the throne, and, in 1581, he 
was proclaimed King of Portugal. 
Thus Portugal as a separate nation 
ceased for a while to exist. This 
state of affairs came to an end 
in sixty years, when a rebellion 
brought the Duke of Braganza, a 
descendant of the royal family, to 
the throne. The house of Braganza 
continued in power, until 1833. 

The Portuguese possessions in 
Asia dwindled down to Goa in In- 
dia, a few possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago and Macao in China, 
with its four square miles, and a 
population of 63,991, according to 
the latest census. In Africa, the 
Portuguese still hold the Cape 
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Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, 
Prince’s and St. Thomas Islands; 
and Portuguese East Africa (Mo- 
zambique), which has an extent of 
296,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 23,000,000. The Portuguese 
occupation of this portion of East 
Africa has been continuous, since 
1498. Slavery was abolished there, 
in 1878. 


PORTUGAL AND ENGLAND 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 


In these days of the great world 
war, when we are learning afresh 
the very great disadvantages some 
of the nations suffer under because 
their king happens to have married 
into the royal family of some other 
country, now hostile, it is interest- 
ing to turn back to the history of 
two countries cemented by friend- 
ships, marriages and treaties which 
brought fortunate consequences to 
both nations. The relationship in 
question is also significant because 
it shows that real codperation has 
actually existed between countries 
of different races and religious dif- 
ferences. This codperation came 
about partly for political reasons, 
partly through marriages made se- 
cure through treaties and partly 
through the interchanges of trade. 
It was thus beneficial to both par- 
ties on several grounds at the same 
time, an unusual instance of the 
harmony of relationships sometimes 
supposed to be incompatible. 

To be sure, the alliance with Eng- 
land on the part of Portugal in- 
sured the independence of Portugal, 
and at one time its existence, when 
its period of greatness had passed 
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and it had become subject to Spain. 
But the alliance was not one of serv- 
ile acquiesence on the part of the 
once powerful nation; it involved 
many mutual advantages and led 
to important consequences for both 
nations. 

Unless reminded of the fact, we 
are apt to forget that the alliance 
between England and Portugal, 
which gave Portugal a powerful 
ally when the Portuguese broke 
free from Spanish dominions, was 
of very long standing. The friend- 
ship on which it was based dated 
back, in fact, to the very beginnings 
of national existence in Portugal; 
and was practically continuous, 
renewed every now and then by 
fresh treaties or new trade and other 
alliances. 

After Alfonso I, the first king, 
won his independence from Castile 
and began to conquer territory oc- 
cupied by the Moors, it was the 
English crusaders) who, putting 
into the port of Oporto to await the 
arrival of the Flemish and German 
forces that were to join them in the 
crusade, helped the Portuguese to 
win their victories, notably in the 
case of the capture of Lisbon, des- 
tined to become the Portuguese 
capital and the starting-point of 
the great fleets. The English aided 
in the development of the various 
naval enterprises which were fos- 
tered by the king, after the cap- 
tute of Lisbon. Thus the founda- 
tions of Portugal’s future greatness 
on the seas were laid in part through 
English codperation. 

From time to time the two na- 
tions grew into closer alliance, nota- 
bly during the reign of Alfonso IV. 


Portugal sent an ambassador to 
England, in 1325, to propose a mat- 
rimonial alliance with the English 
royal family. Friendly communi- 
cation continued, and, in 1344, Ed- 
ward III of England sent two 
ambassadors to draw up a treaty 
of alliance with Portugal. Closer 
business relations ensued, and the 
two nations enjoyed true codpera- 
tion. The wine of Portugal was 
exchanged for the long-cloth of 
England. Another treaty, known 
as the Treaty of Windsor, was 
drawn up between the two nations, 
May 9, 1386; and Portugal and 
England were declared to be united 
in the closest bonds of friendship. 
This friendship was one of the car- 
dinal principles of the house of 
Aviz. When the battle of Aljubar- 
rota was fought and won by the 
Portuguese, in 1385, the English 
archers were of great service, and a 
closer alliance was a natural result. 
The alliance was also fostered by 
the marriage of King John of Por- 
tugal to Philippa, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, February 2, 1387. 
Close alliance with England was in 
fact the basis of John’s reign. 
There was an unwritten law, in 
other words, that England, Flan- 
ders and Portugal would stand to- 
gether against a possible alliance of 
France, Scotland and Castile. Por- 
tugal would, in the event of war, 
form a convenient base of opera- 
tions if England should act against 
Castile. Accordingly, Portugal was 
treated generously by England, and 
each country contributed so far as 
possible what the other lacked. In 
1389, the name of the King of 
Portugal was introduced into the 
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Treaty of Paris as an ally of the 
king of England. Henry IV of Eng- 
land created John of Portugal a 
Knight of the Garter, the first for- 
eign sovereign to receive that honor. 
In 1403, Henry IV ratified the 
Treaty of Windsor. Henry V was 
equally friendly. 

After Portugal recovered her in- 
dependence, France became a fac- 
tor in the alliance. King Louis XIV 
of France and his minister, realiz- 
ing that Portugal would be of ad- 
vantage as an ally against Spain in 
the event of war, fostered the 
friendship between England and 
Portugal by suggesting that Charles 
II of England should marry Mary 
Donna Catherine of Braganza. This 
plan was acceptable to England, 
and was approved by Parliament. 

An English historian maintains 
that the initiative was taken by 
England, and that the marriage 
was favored by Louis XIV because 
he saw that it would serve his own 
political purposes. As this writer 
puts it, “‘a shrewd combination of 
English designs on the trade of 
tropical empires . . . sent out states- 
men to seek this unlucky queen in 
a nunnery in Portugal.” Although 
Catherine is described as “an 
unfortunate little woman,” who 
brought disappointment to the Eng- 
lish king, because the union was 
childless, the national bargain 
proved to be a good one for Eng- 
land. The expenditure of little 
money and the supplying of a few 
troops sufficed to maintain the in- 
dependence of Portugal without 
involving England in difficulties 
with Spain. 

In return England enjoyed an 
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alliance which remained in a con- 
stant condition for more than a 
century and a half. At a time when 
England had many enemies, the 
Portuguese trade and harbors re- 
mained open to English manufac- 
tures and ships of war. Later, Por- 
tugal was made a base of operations 
against the armies of France. Por- 
tugal also ceded to England, as 
Catherine’s dowry, two colonial 
possessions, Tangier and Bombay. 
Tangier was later occupied by Eng- 
land as a naval base, while Bombay 
was valuable as a trading island. 
Although Portugal apparently be- 
came a province of England, the 
closer alliance was, of course, of great 
importance to Portugal, since inde- 
pendence of Spain probably could 
not have been secured otherwise. 
By the Treaty of Methuen, De- 
cember 27, 1703, the two countries 
were brought still closer in some 
respects. Portuguese wines were 
henceforth to be imported into Eng- 
land at a lower rate of duty than 
those from France and Germany. 
In return similar concessions were 
made in Portugal in favor of Eng- 
lish goods. Much trade between 
the two countries resulted. The 
Portuguese king gave England a 
base of operations in the peninsula. 
An English factory was established 
at Oporto, and in the course of time 
a large colony of English wine mer- 
chants and shippers grew into be- 
ing. The influx of English capital 
increased the wealth of Portugal. 
Meanwhile, English goods gave 
means of comfort and luxury. From 
a political point of view the Treaty 
of Methuen assured the very exist- 
ence of Portugal. 
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On March 7, 1704, the English 
arrived with a powerful fleet, and 
ten thousand troops under the 
command of Sir George Rooke, and 
took Gibraltar, in July of that year. 
This is an interesting historical fact 
to remember, for we are apt to for- 
get when and how England chanced 
to come into possession of Gibraltar. 
Sir George Rooke, who was aided 
in the capture of Gibraltar by Sir 
Cloudsley Shovel, was appointed 
vice-admiral and lieutenant of the 
admiralty by Queen Anne, in 1702. 
He had performed a number of sig- 
nal exploits before he appeared at 
Gibraltar, notably in 1692, when 
he burned ten or more French ships 
at La Hogue; and in 1702, when he 
commanded the combined English 
and Dutch fleets in the war of the 
Spanish succession. Previous to 


the capture of Gibraltar, the arch-. 


duke Charles had landed in Portu- 
gal and captured Catalonia, one of 
the Spanish dominions. That is, 
Gibraltar was captured in connec- 
tion with various events involved 
in the complicated war of the Span- 
ish succession, a war which brought 
about many national readjustments 
when the time for peace came, in 
1713. 

The independence of Portugal, it 
will be remembered, was regained, 
in 1640, and during the reigns of 
the first kings of the house of Bra- 
ganza Portugal attained in a meas- 
ure its former power. With the 
English alliance to support its in- 
dependence, Portugal might have 
regained even more of its former 
prestige, had it not been that 
the country was impoverished by 
a miserable administration. Then 


came the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon, when 30,000 people lost their 
lives, and the capital had to be re- 
built. Other troubles followed. An 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
the king, in 1759, was taken as a pre- 
text for banishing the Jesuits and 
for freeing the king of his enemies. 
The death of the king was followed 
by the fall of Carvalho, marquis of 
Pombal, who had undertaken to 
introduce revolutionary forms in 
accordance with the progressive 
spirit of the century. Thus condi- 
tions were such as to make national 
development difficult. Meanwhile, 
it is interesting to note that al- 
though Portugal was at times 
greatly dependent on England, the 
English made no attempt to con- 
vert the Portuguese from their 
Catholicism, but maintained the 
alliance on the basis of points of 
agreement, passing by the points of 
radical divergence. 

At the time of the French Revo- 
lution, Portugal was regarded by 
England as an important base of 
operations. Accordingly, the House 
of Commons voted Portugal a sub- 
sidy of two hundred thousand 
pounds, and six thousand men were 
sent to keep the Spaniards from an 
invasion. Napoleon naturally re- 
garded Portugal as a province of 
England, and sought to break the 
alliance. Portugal, of course, hesi- 
tated, even at the command of the 
mighty Napoleon, to break friend- 
ship with an ally and friend of 
centuries. Consequently Napoleon 
made war upon Portugal, and sent 
Junot to reduce the Portuguese to 
submission. 

The French forces under Junot 
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occupied Portugal, in November,. 


1807. The royal family fled to Bra- 
zil. The ensuing war between Na- 
poleon and Great Britain in Spain 
and Portugal is known as the Penin- 
sula War. The English landed in 
Portugal and forced Junot to sur- 
render Cintra, after which Junot 
was obliged to evacuate the coun- 
try. The French were soon driven 
back to the Ebro. Later, Napoleon 
hastened in person to Spain with 
250,000 men, advanced to Madrid 
and drove the English out of the 
country, the chief event being the 
battle of Corunna, January 16, 
1809. It was at this battle that Sir 
John Moore, the celebrated English 
general, born in Glasgow, in 1761, 
met defeat and death. Sir John’s 
death was commemorated by 


Wolfe’s famous ode, which Byron 
called the most perfect in the Eng- 


lish language. 

After the departure of Napoleon, 
the English returned, hostilities 
continued in Spain and a period of 
guerrilla warfare ensued. Sara- 
gossa was heroically defended, but 
surrendered, in February, 1809. The 
English general, Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, born in 1769, and formerly an 
officer in East India, 1797-1805, 
was created Viscount Wellington, 
after his victory over Joseph at 
Talavera, July 28, 1809, and made 
commander-in-chief of all English 
troops in the Spanish peninsula. 
This is the famous Duke of Welling- 
ton who won the battle of Waterloo, 
and was Prime Minister of England, 
1827-1830. 

Wellington’s participation in the 
war began when he was sent, in 
June, 1808, with an army of ten 
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thousand men, and landed in Mon- 
dego Bay, in Portugal, while Portu- 
gal was still occupied by the French 
under Junot. After the Convention 
of Cintra, September, 1808, by the 
terms of which the French evacu- 
ated Portugal, Wellington returned 
to England. He was again des- 
patched to Portugal after Napo- 
leon appeared on the scene in 
Spain, and landed in Lisbon with a 
large force, in April, 1809. On the 
12th of May, he defeated Soult at 
Oporto. The passage of the river 
Douro at that time, in the presence 
of ten thousand Frenchmen, is re- 
garded as one of his most brilliant 
achievements. 

He did not enter Spain until the 
end of June. Spain was at that time 
occupied by several French armies, 
widely separated, and commanded 
by Soult, Victor, Suchet and other 
generals. A Spanish army un- 
der General Cuesta took the field 
against the French and joined the 
English forces before the battle of 
Talavera. The English claimed the 
victory at Talavera, but were unable 
to follow up their success owing to 
the difficulty of securing provisions, 
and because of the proximity of the 
other French armies. 

Withdrawing into Portugal, Wel- 
lington prepared for the campaign 
of 1810 by the construction of the 
celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, 
near Lisbon. He also drew upon 
the Portuguese forces, until he had 
a powerful army of 54,000 men. A 
large French army commanded by 
Massena approached Portugal from 
the northeast, in the summer of 
1810. The French attacked Wel- 
lington’s army near Coimbra, along 
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the ridge of Buscao, where Welling- 
ton had taken a strong position. 
The French were repulsed with 
great loss. Later Wellington with- 
drew into the strong defenses of 
Torres Vedras, where he was able 
to withstand all the assaults of the 
French. Thus ended the campaign 
of 1810, and Wellington proceeded 
to bring about a more effective re- 
lationship with the Portuguese in 
order to drive the enemy from the 
country. 

In March of the following year, 
the French, under Massena, took the 
strong fortress of Badajoz, but were 
defeated by the British, in April, at 
the battle of Sabugal, which Well- 
ington described as “‘one of the 
most glorious actions -that British 
troops were ever engaged in.” On 
the 6th of April, the French crossed 


the Agueda into Spain, and thus . 


brought their aggressive invasion 
of Portugal to an end. 

They left a garrison at Almeida, 
but as this was attacked by the 
British, Massena was obliged to 
march back from Ciudad Rodrigo 
and give battle. The French were 
defeated in a pitched battle and 
compelled to abandon Almeida. 
Other battles and vicissitudes fol- 
lowed and Wellington had to work 
out the problem of turning his suc- 
cessful defensive campaign into an 
offensive one. He retired towards 
the north of Portugal for a time, 
and remained on the defensive on 
the Coa, during the autumn of 1811. 

In January, 1812, Wellington 
made a rapid march to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which he took by storm. 
He also took Badajoz, and gained 
an important victory over Marshal 


Marmont at Salamanaca, in July. 


Later he penetrated farther into 
Spain, made various attempts to 
overcome the French, and with- 
drew into Portugal through Sala- 
manaca, pursued by General Sou- 
ham. Thus ended the campaign of 
1812. 

Wellington was rewarded for his 
victory at Salamanaca by the title 
of Marquis of Wellington. Near 
the end of 1812 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
army by the regency of Spain. Fol- 
lowing the French defeat at Vic- 
toria, where Wellington gained a 
decisive victory over Marshal Jour- 
dan, Napoleon again took action 
and sent Soult to Spain as com- 
mander-in-chief. Soult was _ re- 
pulsed and the French occupation 
of Spain came to an end. These 
actions are sometimes called “The 
Battles of the Pyrenees.” 

Wellington’s service for Portugal 
is notable on account of its great 
moral power. At a time when he 
was balked by some of the Portu- 
guese officials, he notified his chief 
opponent that either he must quit 
the country or he, Wellington, 
would leave it. He established a 
great reputation for truthfulness 
and probity. He refused to indulge 
in the slightest misrepresentation, 
even to save his own fame. When 
his allies in Spain and Portugal 
really came to know him, they be- 
stowed implicit confidence upon 
him, and he thereby gained a moral 
command equal in power to the 
force of a great army. He carried 
out-a strictly humane policy, and 
refused even in an enemy’s coun- 
try (France) to allow any of the 
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troops under his command to sup- 
port themselves by plunder. That 
is, he sought not only to maintain 
his army but to conciliate and be on 
good terms with the people. More- 
over, he realized that the opposite 
policy was pursued by Napoleon, 
and that it was gradually under- 
mining the great general’s hold 
upon the nations. His victorious 
march into France, and the changes 
that then ensued, belong rather to 
the history of France. We leave 
his career at this point with the re- 
mark that his decisive services in 
Portugal were the culmination of 
the centuries of fruitful alliance 
between England and Portugal 
whose fortunes we have been trac- 


ing. 


PLAYING ‘‘ GEOGRAPHY ” 
BY JOSEPHINE McCOY 


An Editor’s Talk, published in the August 
number of Home Procress, was entitled 
The Use of Maps, and touched on the im- 
portance of a knowledge of geography to 
students of history. The following short 
article is an interesting account of a moth- 
er’s early and pleasant beginning of this 
study with her two small children,—a 
study quite as profitable to herself as to her 


pupils! 

Grocrapuy has seemed to me for 
some time to be one of the subjects 
in which children naturally evince 
an early interest; and I had already 
unearthed a globe in the attic, 
which my two small children found 
a fascinating object and from which 
they were already deriving general 
ideas in regard to the shape of the 
earth and the location of the oceans 
and continents. But it was the gift, 
at Christmas, of a sectional map of 
the United States which suddenly 
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gave us a most durable and ab- 
sorbing game called “Geography.” 
Both children have already learned, 
within a few weeks, to help put the 
map together. ‘“Here’s my old 
friend, California!” cries quaint 
little Three-Year-Old, eagerly prof- 
fering it as I work; and “‘Here’s 
my old friend, Florida!” cries Five- 
Year-Old, in happy rivalry. Natur- 
ally, they have learned the states on 
the outer edges, first; little Maine, 
that fits into such a “‘crinkly”’ little 
hole in the northeast; Florida and 
California and Washington; and 
their big native state, Texas, of 
whose physical supremacy they are 
inordinately proud. But they have 
learned many of the interior ones, 
too; noticing, with a child’s de- 
light in resemblances, however far- 
fetched and fantastic, the peculiari- 
ties of their shapes. Louisiana is an 
old shoe; Oklahoma and Idaho 
make excellent sham pistols; Wy- 
oming and Colorado are almost 
square, like boxes; Indiana is a fat 
Christmas stocking dangling from 
the bottom of Lake Michigan! 
After the map is all beautifully 
fitted together, the best of the game 
still remains; for each child in turn 
is allowed to remove any state he 
can name. 

The resources of the game are 
almost unlimited; for after the 
states have all been learned, we 
shall be allowed to remove them by 
naming their capitals; after that, 
largest cities, lakes and rivers, nick- 
names and products. Also, we shall 
remove each state in turn, leaving 
all the others; and, looking at the 
empty space it occupied, we shall 
reduce that ancient bugbear of 
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the class room,— the process of 
“bounding” the states, — to a sim- 
ple ocular demonstration. When 
we think that we have exhausted 
the inexhaustible Republic, we shall 
invest fifty cents in a similar map of 
some other country; always supple- 
menting and enriching our map- 
knowledge from the resources of 
our globe, our stories, pictures and 
songs. 

In addition to the profitable de- 
light of the children in all this, I 
myself (tell it not in Gath!) am con- 
stantly refreshing my knowledge 
of the simplest half-forgotten geo- 
graphical matters, and learning 
others that I never really knew! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What language do the Belgians 
speak? 


A. Flemish and French. Flemish 
isa Low German dialect from thedia- 
lect group known as Old Low Fran- 
conian, spoken from the seventh 
century to the middle of the twelfth 
by various German peoples in the 
lower Rhine region. The written 
language in this dialect developed 
in the thirteenth century. Dialects 
also appeared which have come to 
be known as Frisian, Frisian-Saxon, 
Frisian-Franconian (spoken in East 
Flanders, west of the Scheldt and 
the Lys), and the Franconian. 
French influences began to be felt 
after Belgium came under the rule 
of the dukes of Burgundy. French 
became the language of the cul- 
tured classes after the French oc- 
cupation in 1794. Later, a Flemish 
movement arose in favor of Low 
German, as opposed to French. 
The Belgian government gave its 


sanction to this movement in 1873, 
1878, 1886 and 1897. Flemish at 
length became, with French, the 
legal and official language of the 
kingdom, knowledge of which is re- 
quired. There are many French 
words in the Flemish vocabulary. 

Q. Why is there a law that the President 
cannot go out of the United States? 

A. The law exists to prevent any 
possible neglect of duty that might 
tempt the President to leave the 
country while in office. In some 
respects, he is like any citizen. He 
can, for example, vote as can any 
citizen, and may vote for himself. 
But as President he is required to 
swear that he will faithfully execute 
the duties of the office he has as- 
sumed, that he will protect and de- 
fend the Constitution. He is privi- 
leged from the jurisdiction of any 
court or magistrate, and thus is in 


“a measure more independent and 


free than any other citizen. But he 
may be impeached, and if divested 
of his office he is subject to indict- 
ment in the usual way. But this 
regulation, like that restraining 
him from leaving the country while 
in office, is one hardly needed, prac- 
tically, because of the quality of 
the man we choose as President. 

Q. In what European countries may 
women and in what countries may they not 
occupy the throne? 

A. In England, as we all remem- 
ber, woman has as free an opportun- 
ity torule asaman. The inheritance 
was secured to Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII, by the act of suc- 
cession of 1544. By an act, passed 
in 1554, it was declared that “the 
a power of this realme is in the 


quenes majestie as fully and ab- 
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solutely as ever it was in any of her 
moste noble progenitours kinges of 
this realme.”’ In Holland, the suc- 
cession is hereditary in both male 
and female lines, but only in de- 
fault of male heirs may females 
come to the throne. Portugal and 
Greece also permit females to as- 
cend the throne if male heirs are 
lacking. The Spanish custom is 
that the queen acts as regent until 
a king in the line of succession is 
of age. In Russia males have the 
preference, but women have been 
called to the throne. Peter the 
Great caused his wife, Catherine, 
to be crowned shortly before his 
death, and Catherine was pro- 
claimed Empress when he died. In 
France women have, of course, no 
opportunity to come into power, 
now that the country is republic. 
There, as in Switzerland, a new 
president is elected when the term 
of office expires, or, when necessary, 
for other reasons. In Austria, it 
will be remembered, the succession 
was secured to Maria Theresa by 
the act known as the pragmatic 
sanction; and provision was made 
for the daughters of Joseph I, in 
case Maria Theresa’s line should 
become extinct. Otherwise, the 
descent has been in the male line 
only. In Germany where the he- 
reditary line descends through the 
male branch, the provision for a 
regency is so specific as to provide 
that the regent shall be the nearest 
agnate (male) relative on the 
father’s side. In Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Servia, women are 
excluded by the law of succession. 
The Belgian custom is, when there 
are no male heirs, to declare the 
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throne vacant; a national assembly 
of the two chambers then makes 
a new nomination. When Bulgaria 
became independent, the Berlin 
treaty declared the rulership he- 
reditary in the family of a prince 
“freely elected by the population, 
and confirmed by the Sublime 
Porte, with the assent of the 
Powers.” In case of a minority or 
interregnum, a regency of three 
persons is appointed. Presumably 
these would always be men. In 
Rumania, where no woman may 
ever come to the throne, when a 
male heir is lacking, the representa- 
tives of the people can choose a king 
among the royal families of western 
Europe. In Italy, the rulership is 
hereditary in the house of Savoy 
through the male line. 

The first woman to possess full 
sovereign power in any of the great 
countries of the world is said to 
have been Semiramis, Queen of 
Assyria, about 1250 B.c. Accord- 
ing to the more or less mythical 
history, Semiramis succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Ninus, 
the king, and became not only a 
builder of great public works but 
a successful planner of invasions 
of near-by countries. Queen Isa- 
bella of Castile was among the 
first to claim equal power with 
kings. It will be remembered that 
when she married Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon, she did not resign the 
sovereignty of Castile and Leone 
to her husband, but kept the power 
in her own hands. 


Q. Of what blood are the Mexicans? 


A. Of the many tribes occupying 
the territory now known as Mexico, 
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before the Spanish conquest, those 
prominently mentioned because of 
their more advanced state of devel- 
opment are the Nahuas, who dwelt 
in the valley of Mexico, the Taras- 
cans, Mixtecs, Zapotecs, Huaxtecs, 
Totonacs, and the Maya-Quiché 
family. Some idea of the types of 
civilization attained by these peo- 
ples is discoverable from the re- 
mains of buildings, pottery; and 
other products, some of which are 
similar to those found in our own 
country, in Arizona and New 
Mexico. By the time of the Spanish 
conquest a sort of paper had been 
invented, and the art of writing had 
assumed a more advanced form. 
That an effective stage of develop- 
ment had been reached in other 
directions is seen by the fact that 
the invading Spaniards were stoutly 


resisted. The defeat of the natives . 


was partly due to the treachery 
of some of the tribes in yielding 
to Cortez, the Spanish commander, 
who strengthened his army by this 
means. The Spaniards were fu- 
riously attacked and suffered ter- 
rible losses before they finally con- 
quered the Mexicans in a pitched 
battle. The capital was not taken 
until a fleet of vessels was built 
and launched in the lake of 
Mexico, and the capital was be- 
sieged, May—Aug., 1521. Later the 
country as a whole submitted, and 
its conqueror was appointed gover- 
nor. Gradually the Spaniards in- 
flicted their language and customs 
on the subject peoples. Inter- 
mixtures of races naturally resulted. 
The present Mexicans are descend- 
ants of the tribes thus conquered 
and assimilated by Spain. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR JANUARY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What great event took place in 
Lisbon on All Saints’ Day? 

2. Describe two especially import- 
ant events associated with the 
Tagus. 

3- What events led to the crown- 
ing of the Duke of Braganza 
as king? 

4. What is the significance of the 
geographical position of Lisbon, 
and when did the city become 
important in the history of 
Portugal? 

5. Name three principal occasions 
when the Portuguese sought the 
aid of the English, and state 
why these seem important. 

6. What led to the establishment 
of a navy, and how was naval 
enterprise encouraged? 

7. When and why was Lisbon be- 
sieged by English and German 
crusaders? 

8. What were the three motives 
which led to the early voyages 
of discovery and conquest? 

g. When did the Portuguese navi- 
gators reach the furthest point 
south, and what was the sig- 
nificance of this attainment in 
relation to the Far East? 

10. How was the question of rival 
claims to the throne of Portu- 
gal settled after the invasion of 
Morocco? 
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THE RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Tue Red-breasted Nuthatch is a 
quaint-looking, beautifully marked, 
little bird and well adapted for his 
work as caretaker of the tree bark. 
Though he wanders all over North 
America, this tiny bark surgeon re- 
turns to the coniferous forests to 
build his nest and rear his young. 
Each spring and autumn the Nut- 
hatches call more or less generally 
throughout the evergreen and mixed 
growths, and from the trees of the 
city streets while in migration, but 
only rarely do they nest in this 
vicinity in large numbers. One pre- 
cious tract of ancient woods, be- 
decked with lichens, overgrown 
with moss, and, alas, now fast dis- 
appearing beneath the axe of the 
woodsman, always harbors a few 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Winter 
Wrens and Golden-crowned King- 
lets during the breeding season; but 
it is only occasionally that this bark 
specialist, the Nuthatch, remains 
to partake of my suet when the 
snowdrifts lie deep and Jack Frost 
sketches on the window-panes. 

In the year 1912, however, the 
Nuthatches did winter among us; 
in the spring, the numbers of those 


that tarried in our midst were aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals. The Red- 
breasted Nuthatch nested every- 
where — in dead stubs and trees in 
the forest, and even in a dead tree 
opposite one of the city grammar 
schools. In April they were so per- 
vaded with the nesting instinct that 
they bored holes in every dead tree 
that came within their range. 

The nest of the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch resembles that of the 
Chickadee and the Woodpecker; it 
is a chamber excavated in a tree. 
In this locality the bird chooses to 
fashion his domicile in a dead fir or 
poplar, the wood of which is soft 
enough to be easily worked with the 
beak. A pair of Nuthatches spent 
about eight days hollowing a nest 
I examined. Both birds worked 
nearly the same length of time in 
shaping the nesting chamber. The 
cavity was fashioned, and the waste 
wood was removed with the beak; 
sometimes it was thrown from the 
door, at other times from the sur- 
rounding branches. While the birds 
were excavating their living-room, 
they toiled diligently and appeared 
not to notice my presence. During 
this stage of nest-building, I sat on 
a log not far from the nest, and 
came and went when I chose; but 
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the moment that the birds began 
to bring shreds of yellow birch bark 
with which to line the chamber, 
they became exceedingly wary. 
Every time that I approached, they 
ceased all work. No matter how 
carefully I concealed myself, they 
were aware of my presence. Lining 
the nest occupied about five days. 
After the tiny tenement was en- 
tirely fitted up, the parent birds 
smeared the space around the en- 
trance with pitch; every few days, 
fresh globules were added. 

In due time, eggs were laid. The 
female brooded the eggs and the 
faithful mate fed her at the door of 
the little house and called her away 
for the rest periods. After the little 
mother had brooded fourteen weari- 
some days, both birds began to 
carry food to the young in the nest. 


It was most unsatisfactory to sit - 


on a log, and wonder how many 
nestlings the birds were feeding, and 
just how little Nuthatches looked! 
At last I could curb my curiosity 
no longer. I carefully removed a 
section of the wood below the nest 
hole, and found six, fragile baby 
Nuthatches about three days old, 
in the dainty, warm, birch-bark 
cradle. I avoided keeping the nest 
open for more than a few seconds 
for fear of lowering the tempera- 
ture. The parents fed the young 
moths, caterpillars and crane flies 
in large numbers. The last nest- 
ling, every inch a Nuthatch, left the 
nest on the eighteenth day. It may 
be that the young would have oc- 
cupied this cosy tenement longer 
had they not been disturbed. The 
birds had grown so strong and be- 
come so active that the dainty, 


statant cup of shreds of yellow 
birch bark, that made such an ef- 
fective cradle for the eggs and the 
newly-hatched young, had been 
worn to dust. 

While I, was observing at this 
nest, I carried the portion of the 
trunk containing the young to a 
studio twice. Although the parent 
birds always disappeared when I 
was about the nest, when I re- 
turned the young to the woods, they 
always came and ministered to the 
offspring in the nest, even when 
five of them had taken wing many 
hours before. The parent birds were 
ever most gentle about the nest and 
the Mother Nuthatch most patient 
as she coaxed one fluffy fledgling 
after another up a tree trunk to a 
place of safety,— with crooning 
notes and a juicy caterpillar. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch uses 
all the melodies in his repertoire 
while ministering to the young in 
the nest. Besides the common call, 
quank! he has a little song that 
sounds like a Highland fling played 
on a bagpipe, a trill pit, pit, pit, pit, 
Or pit-ti, pit-ti, pit-ti, pit-ti, also, a 
musical twitter. 

The calls and the songs of the 
Nuthatch are so _ inconspicuous 
that he might spend many hours in 
the trees of a village street without 
his presence being discovered, but 
a bird-lover always hears his nasal 
quank! quank! and cannot refrain 
from stopping to watch the little 
gymnast as he walks headforemost 
down the tree as deftly as he as- 
cends it, or out the underside of a 
brarich with as little effort as he 
trips along the top of it, all the 
while dexterously extricating nox- 
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ious tree vermin from the cracks and 
crevices in the bark. 

Although the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch is a bark specialist, he leaves 
no sources of revenue untapped. 
Sometimes he gathers insects from 
the foliage, particularly when the 
spruce-bud moths are common; oc- 
casionally he extricates seeds from 
the cones, and either eats them or 
hides them in the crevices of the 
bark for a day of need; he descends 
to the ground and forages there, not 
forgetting to investigate thoroughly 
each, old, mossy log and stump. 

While the Nuthatch is industri- 
ous, he loves company, and after 
his nesting duties are over, he is 
never too busy to utter his guank ! 
quank ! to inform his companions of 
his whereabouts. One autumn [ 
came across a large band of these 
cheerful gypsies in their favorite 
forest. They called back and forth 
constantly. The effect was not unlike 
that of a pond of hylas in full chorus. 
If a Nuthatch strays from his kind, 
then he attaches himself to a com- 
pany of Brown Creepers, Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, and Chickadees. 
To see one of these society-loving 
birds is to be sure that a troop of 
foes to insect pests is in the neigh- 


borhood. 


WOODPECKERS AS WORKMEN 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Amonc American birds probably 
none — with the exception of Rob- 


in Redbreast — is more widely 
known and loved than the Wood- 
pecker. While the Woodpecker may 
not venture quite so boldly into 
civilization as does the ubiquitous 
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and jolly Robin, he is common 
enough, at least in some branches 
of his family, to be found without 
difficulty in the country stretches, 
and is handsome, energetic and 
skillful to a point that repays study. 
Out of 350 kinds of peckers known 
to exist, twenty-four species, and 
a greater number of subspecies, oc- 
cur in North America. Of these, 
the Hairy and Downy are the most 
common, and, owing to their simi- 
larity, are often confused. The Red- 
headed Woodpecker, the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker are well known, 
while the Three-toed, Log Cock, 
(Pileated) and the Ivory-billed are 
more rare. Other varieties are 
known to the student and scientist, 
— we are here more concerned with 
the general work done by the Wood- 
peckers, and with their equipment, 
than with the different kinds pos- 
sible to identify. 

The Woodpecker’s work is stren- 
uous. First of all, he must take a 
firm position. This is made possi- 
ble by the arrangement of the four- 
toed foot, — two toes forward and 
two back; and even in the rarer 
three-toed variety, the back toe.is 
modified and made longer, to serve 
the same purpose of the usual fore- 
and-aft distribution, which is that 
of aclamp. By this strong gripping 
tool the bird can cling fast in the 
position it must take in working on 
tree trunks and large limbs, where 
ordinary “perching,” with the toes 
curled around, is out of the ques- 
tion. When we consider the force 
the bird must use to drive his bill 
into solid wood, — green, as well as 
decaying and dead — the import- 
ance of this grip is seen. He is 
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further braced by his tail, of twelve 
feathers, ten of which are stiff 
enough to act as a prop. The tail is 
rounded at the end, and, since the 
bird can move and spread it at will, 
the tail can be made to fit the tree 
trunk at any angle necessary to 
brace the body comfortably. In 
fact, the feet and tail together make 
a three-cornered base, allowing the 
body to swing from the hips in 
delivering the — relatively — ter- 
rific blows. The Woodpecker is not 
unique in the habit of clinging to tree 
trunks, since Nuthatches, Brown 
Creepers and Titmice also find their 
pasture on and in the bark, but the 
Woodpecker alone really goes under 
the surface to get an important 
item in his diet, namely the boring 
worm, and he alone digs out of solid 
wood, instead of building a nest. 
His bill is strong and chisel-like, 
and, according to Forbush, springs 
from a very thick and hard skull, 
with a firm but elastic attachment 
which somewhat breaks the jar of 
his blows, while the brain is pro- 
tected by an enveloping cushion of 
membrane. He drives the bill, with 
incessant, rapid blows, as a wedge 
through the bark, striking out 
small chips, and working with in- 
finite patience until the desired 
depth is reached,—even to the 
heart of a tree sometimes, when pur- 
suing a deeply imbedded borer. The 
nostrils are protected by a screen 
of fine bristles to keep out dust. 
Even the ability to drill might not 
always enable the Woodpecker to 
extract a boring grub, for the latter 
is snug in his tunnel and will brace 
himself against attack. Here na- 
ture has given the bird a further 
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tool in the backward-barbed, ex- 
tensile tongue, whose structure is 
amazingly interesting, and admits 
of its darting some two inches (in 
certain varieties of peckers) be- 
yond the bill, spearing the prey and 
dragging it back to be nipped by the 
strong mandibles. This tongue is 
supported, we might say steered, by 
a long, slender bone which branches 
like a Y at the surface of the skull, 
the two arms curling under, then 
up and over, the skull, as the outer 
end of a wire spring might clutch a 
knob. This arrangement gives play 
to the tongue in its darting forth, 
and also a strong anchorage when 
the barbs are hooked into a resist- 
ing borer. 

The various Woodpeckers have 
some little differences in the shape 
and structure of the bill and tongue, 


_but the general characters are simi- 


lar. Just how the Woodpecker lo- 
cates his prey when it is invisible 
is a matter of some dispute. One 
authority claims that the concussion 
endured while pecking has affected 
the bird’s hearing; while another as- 
sures us that it locates the hidden 
borer by Jistening to the vibrations 
it causes in the fibers of the Wood. 
Another theory is that since Wood- 
peckers are commonly seen to trail 
the wings while hunting, they feel 
the vibrations. Whatever the meth- 
od of discovery, the method of 
work is quick and sure, as with un- 
erring aim the bird drives into the 
borer’s tunnel opposite the point 
where the worm is lodged. Pic- 
tures have been taken showing sec- 
tions of bark, outside and inside, 
where the puncture of the bird 
from the outer surface exactly coin- 
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cided with the inside spot where the 
grub lay dormant. The importance 
of this efficient work on the trees is 
not confined to the orchard where 
we so often find the Woodpecker at 
work, but is invaluable in timber 
lands, particularly among white 
pines, which are often crippled by 
the pine weevil. This discerning 
insect elects the leader or topmost 
shoot of a vigorous young tree as 
lodging-place for its eggs, and a 
juicy pasture for its larve, which 
eat away and destroy the invalu- 
able young stem. As fast as the 
tree seeks to replace its lost leader 
by turning up a side branch, the 
insects destroy that in turn. Since 
the pine depends for perfect de- 
velopment on the uninterrupted 
growth of its main stem, when this 
is riddled the tree is seriously de- 
formed, grows crooked and is ruined 
for timber purposes. 

The Woodpecker’s careful search 
for insects, eggs and larve, for 
ants, etc., as well as for the borers 
within the tree, makes it a natural 
and perfect guardian of the forest, 
with whose aid we can never dis- 
pense. Though at some seasons 
the Woodpecker takes a certain per- 
centage of vegetable food, this is of 
wild berries, weed-seed and sub- 
stances useless to man, and he is 
never a robber of the garden or 
orchard. If he is noticed pecking 
an apple, he should not be con- 
demned without examination of 
the evidence, which will show the 
fruit to be wormy, and the worm 
the desired tidbit. He has, how- 
ever, one habit which should be 
noticed in close connection with his 
markings, for while many Wood- 


peckers will tap healthy trees, 
maples, birches, etc., for sap and a 
taste of the pulpy inner bark, the 
occasional punctures made by 
Downy and Hairy are not consid- 
ered harmful; the systematic rid- 
dling by the Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker 1s. His system is to make a 
series of punctures that girdle the 
tree, and to work particularly in the 
late summer and autumn when the 
elaborated sap should be feeding 
down into the roots. The canny 
tippler knows enough to make an 
air opening above the point where 
he wants to drink, thus insuring a 
free flow of sap. When he has 
drained one girdle, he begins an- 
other higher up, and this process, 
repeated and thorough, makes an 
effective check on the downward 
passage of the life-giving sap, weak- 
ening and eventually killing the 
tree. As many insects are at- 
tracted to these sticky sap wounds, 
and the pecker eats them along 
with his grog, he does some good, 
and certain naturalists insist that 
even the Sapsucker should be pro- 
tected. Others admit that he is a 
plunderer and deserving of execu- 
tion. The point is that a Wood- 
pecker seen taking sap should not 
be convicted of sin without exam- 
ining his work and his person to 
make sure that he is the guilty 
workman. The Sapsucker’s holes 
are grouped with considerable reg- 
ularity, are a more nearly square 
shape (with rounded corners) than 
those of other peckers, and his coat 
is so marked that a little real ob- 
servation will identify him. The 
male Downy and Hairy have a 
small red patch at the back of the 
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head; the females have no red 
marks at all. Both. male and fe- 
male Downy and Hairy have un- 
marked breasts. The male and fe- 
male Sapsuckers have a large red 
patch on the front of the head, 
right down to the bill, and have 
each a black bib or crescent at the 
top of the breast, which is yellow- 
tinged in each case. In addition to 
this mark, the male Sapsucker has 
a red patch under his bill, filling 
the space within the black cres- 
cent, while this spot in the female 
is white. If these markings and 
their location are kept in mind, one 
need not be confused by the gen- 
eral similarity in color scheme 
which spells ‘“‘Woodpecker,” un- 
differentiated, to the. uninformed 
eye. 

The peculiar skill of the Wood- 
peckers in carving nests is told 
with such closeness of observation 
in the various passages in Bur- 
roughs, as indicated by our study 
questions, that we need not here 
review this feature of his work, but 
will trust to the zeal of our readers 
to discover through John Bur- 
roughs’s eyes how, when and where 
this ingenious bird makes his home. 

















































































































THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES MEETS, RE- 
PORTS, AND ISSUES WARNING ON 
THE USE OF SPARROW TRAPS 


Tue National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies held its eleventh 
annual meeting in New York City, 
at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, October 26, 1915. 
The usual general, treasurer’s and 
fieldworkers’ reports were read, 
showing an astonishingly prosper- 
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ous condition of the Association, 
despite calamitous world condi- 
tions. One of the significant items 
was the continued increase in 
Junior members, a concrete in- 
stance of whose helpfulness was 
dramatically demonstrated in a 
recent incident in Rhode Island. 
An attempt had there been made 
to replace the existing Game 
Commission — composed chiefly of 
Audubon appointees — with men 
known to be in favor of hunting 
interests. Pressure, in the form of 
a letter signed by fully two hun- 
dred influential names, had been 
brought to bear on the powers, and 
the change seemed imminent. The 
local Audubon Society, watching 
with anxiety this proposed meas- 
ure, put before certain active and 
eager Junior boy members the ne- 


.cessity for defeating the change, 


and these young people (with some 
assistance from parents who lent 
automobiles and personally chap- 
eroned a house-to-house canvass), 
secured so lengthy and compelling 
a list of protestants, who favored 
the retention of the existing and 
competent Commission, that the 
opposing faction was overwhelmed 
and the threatened change averted. 
Without doubt the zeal of these 
Junior members awakened citizens 
of voting age to a danger they had 
not recognized. 

The point in the meeting which 
we wish particularly to bring to 
Home Procress readers was made 
by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, of 
Fairfield, Conn., who, after a brief 
but interesting account of the new 
and well-equipped Birdcraft Sanctu- 
ary, under Audubon protection, re- 
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cently opened near her home, spoke 
with emphasis on the question of 
the use of Sparrow traps. The 
Sparrow trap, she said, is an appli- 
ance often adopted with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion by many 
an amateur, and, alas, by many a 
citizen who, making no pretentions 
to ornithological lore, yet main- 
tains a trap with zeal, and not in- 
frequently boasts the enormous 
catch he has made within a given 
period. Investigation has brought 
to light two important facts: First, 
that even a fairly expert bird stu- 
dent often cannot, at close range, 
tell at a glance the difference be- 
tween the young females of Song 
Sparrows and of English Spar- 
rows; second, that the proud own- 
ers of sparrow traps sometimes visit 
their traps but rarely, or not at all, 
preferring to delegate a chauffeur, 
farm boy, etc., to do the killing. 
In one case a well-to-do citizen was 
known to pay his chauffeur one 
cent each for every bird killed, — 
an incentive not likely to produce 
too great fussiness as to species on 
the part of the executioner. 

Actual experience with the Spar- 
row trap in use at Birdcraft Sanc- 
tuary, under careful watching, has 
shown that many kinds of birds are 
caught, the same bird sometimes 
returning many times to the trap. 
One marked Junco was found nine 
times in one day! Song Sparrows 
were constantly caught, were wild- 
ly excited in captivity, beating 
themselves cruelly against the wire 
walls, and were seriously wounded 
before they could be liberated. If 
such conditions can be noted in a 
trap under expert observation, how 
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great is the likelihood that traps 
used by the average citizen are a 
greater menace to the wild bird 
population than they are beneficial 
in reducing the ranks of the Eng- 
lish Sparrow pest! Dr. Palmer, of 
the U.S. Biological Survey, replied 
that this objection had not been 
noted in the traps in use on Gov- 
ernment grounds in Washington, 
D.C., a fact due without doubt to 
the greater preponderance of the 
English Sparrow in cities, while in 
rural Connecticut, for instance, the 
wild birds being more in evidence, 
were more largely victimized. The 
experience of Mrs. Wright, her- 
self an accomplished bird student, 
should point a strong moral as to 
the need of intelligence, watchful- 
ness and great discretion in using 
any invention designed to affect 
one species, but likely to interfere 
with quite another species. 


PURPLE MARTINS COLONIZE IN 
GOWANDA, N.Y. 


Birp protection has been taken up 
in Gowanda, N.Y., and the local 
Burroughs Club reports with grati- 
fication that the Martin house 
erected in that town had eleven 
pairs of Martins in it the first sea- 
son. The twelfth apartment in the 
house was tenanted by the ubiqui- 
tous English Sparrow, which set- 
tled there in spite of all discour- 
agements. So persistent were the 
Sparrows in trying to take the 
house for their own that sharp- 
shooting by the men of the town 
had to be resorted to before the 
Sparrow colony could be discour- 
aged. Three Bluebird couples in- 
spected the premises, only to be 
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ousted by the Sparrows. It seems 
that until something radical is done 
to exterminate the officious inter- 
loper, attempts to attract the wild 
birds will be but partly successful. 


WHAT SEVEN NUTS DID 


WE all learned in the nursery that 
incontrovertible fact in natural his- 
tory that tall oaks from little acorns 
grow. The same phenomenon being 
true, in kind, of various other nuts, 
it remained for a New York State 
man, a generation ago, to turn the 
principle of this adage into the 
foundation, if not of a fortune, at 
least of a paying business. 
Happening by chance to find a 
hardy English walnut tree which 
had been imported from Europe 
and was bearing nuts of amazing 
size and toothsomeness, the thrifty 
observer obtained some of the nuts, 
intending to plant them on his own 
farm. The superior meatiness and 
flavor of the nuts which had at- 
tracted his notice was not lost on 
the farmer’s youngsters, who coolly 
ate all but seven of the precious 
seed. These were planted as an 
experiment, and every nut pro- 
duced a tree. The seven trees in 
due season bore nuts reflecting 
credit on their ancestry, one tree 
alone raising a sixty-dollar crop in 
one year! They were, beside, hand- 
some specimens of aboriculture, and 
had the distinction of fruiting freely 
and successfully in a northern cli- 
mate, contrary to previous experi- 
ments in transplanting the English 
walnut in that latitude. Naturally, 
requests for seeds and seedling trees 
began to pour in upon the owner of 
the small but lucrative orchard. 








In this he saw a chance to increase 
the returns on his nut business, and 
raising and selling this special 
variety of tree became a profit- 
able industry, in time insuring the 
spread of the English walnut in this 
country, even into Canada. 

Naturalists commonly assure us 
that imported birds, insects, weeds, 
and what-not become a pest when 
removed from their native environ- 
ment; against these unwelcome im- 
migrants let us set the benefits of 
such trees as we have been able to 
naturalize. 


MAKE THE NATURE BUREAU USEFUL 


WE remind our friends in the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club that to all 
of them, whether now active or 
old subscribers, whether individu- 
als or local clubs, the Nature Bu- 


. reau is free for consultation at all 


times. We cannot, for lack of 
space, print all the questions we 
receive, particularly as many of 
them relate to specimens for iden- 
tification, but we answer all ques- 
tions sent us through direct corres- 
pondence. Our Advisory Board 
includes members from the staffs of 
the great museums and natural 
history institutions of the United 
States, and with the aid of these 
experts and other specialists, we 
can give our members reliable in- 
formation on practically all nature 
subjects. 

We have had in the past year 
many interesting botanic specimens 
to identify, some entomological, 
and a few miscellaneous ones. We 
ask that our friends submit speci- 
mens duly labelled as to season and 
place of finding, with all possible 
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other data as to character, so that 

identification may be safe and sure. 
Let us make this new year a 

lively one in the Question Box. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


TueEsE Special Study questions, for 
optional work, are for use in connec- 
tion with our Burroughs Club Syl- 
labus, and give every member an 
interesting course in nature study. 
No answers are expected by the Na- 
ture Bureau. 


Woodpeckers 


Fuertes’s picture of Downy Woodpecker and 
Sapsucker. 1, 104 & 1x, 282. 

Note position of toes. 

What is the Woodpecker’s season? 

Is the male Woodpecker fond of his mate? 

How can you distinguish the male Wood- 
pecker? The female? 

What is the Woodpecker’s song? 

Is the love song identical with hammering 
for food? 

Describe a Woodpecker courtship. 

Where does the Woodpecker make his home 
in winter? 

In preparing a cavity for nidification, which 
partner does the work? 

Describe the process. 

Is this a safe nest? 

Of what color are Woodpecker’s eggs? 

How many broods does the Woodpecker 
rear, and what regulates this? 

What sort of a limb does the Woodpecker 
choose for drilling? 

Which mate drills the winter hole? 

Where does the female live? 

Do Woodpeckers return to the same hole 
year after year? 

How does the Woodpecker use his head in 
drilling? 

Does the Woodpecker walk or hop? 

How does the Woodpecker move up and 
down a tree trunk? 

Can the Woodpecker run down the tree 
trunk? 

When the Woodpecker drills into a sound 
apple tree, what is he trying to get? 

What is the color scheme of the Red-headed 
Woodpecker? His note? 

Tell of a squabble between a Red-headed 
pecker and a squirrel. 


Is the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker common? 
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Describe his spring drumming. 

Which Woodpecker did Burroughs say he 
had never heard? 

How does Burroughs describe the flight of 
the Downy Woodpecker? 

How does Downy hunt his food? 

Teil of a Hairy Woodpecker observed win- 
ter-feeding. 

Describe a squabble between a Hairy and 
a Downy Woodpecker. 

Nuthatch 


What color is the Nuthatch’s coat? 

Is the Nuthatch a migratory bird? 

What part of the tree does the Nuthatch 
work on? 

What is the Nuthatch’s food? 

How does the Nuthatch manage when 
pecking a nut? 

What nests do the Nuthatches use? 

Is the Nuthatch sociable? 

Describe the Nuthatch’s note. 

What can you say of the English Nuthatch? 


JUNIOR READINGS: THE COWBIRD 
AND SOME OTHER LAZY-BONES 


In December we had some readings 
on thrifty creatures that make ready, 
in one way or another, for winter. 
Some are industrious in laying up 
stores of actual food, and some store 
fat in their own bodies by busy feed- 
ing in the mild season. This last 
may seem rather a lazy substitute 
for work, but we must remember 
that since each animal has to do its 
own hunting, either for prey or for 
pasture, get up early, watch out for 
enemies and often feed his young, 
this storing up of extra fat is really 
the result of a kind of work. There 
are some forms of life, however, 
that have no conscience at all 
about living on the work of others. 
We call these creatures parasites, 
a word that means literally, “eat- 
ing beside,.or at the table of, an- 
other.” 

Now this lazy trick is not con- 
fined to birds or animals that go 
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about on feet. Even the plant 
world is not free from them. The 
mistletoe that we see in Christmas 
decorations is a parasite and grows 
on a variety of trees, absorbing 
enough of their juices to keep it- 
self flourishing. Some birds are 
fond of the mistletoe berries, and 
it is said that the plant gets spread 
by the birds, who will wipe their 
beaks on the bark of a tree after 
eating the pulpy berry, and in that 
way are likely to rub off a seed, 
which is sticky from the pulp, and 
thus sticks to the bark, in time 
putting out a tiny root and start- 
ing a new plant. Some of you may 
have seen on the leaves of English 
ivy or on some kinds of house fern 
a little round, hard, shiny, brown- 
ish spot, slightly convex, that we 
call “scale.” This too is a parasite, 
and you will notice that the plant 


that supports it looks rather pale 


and limp. The plant does not like 
to have to feed two families, and 
gets discouraged. 

The insects, too, have parasites 
in their world. One of the wasps 
(Sapyga punctata) finds it conven- 
ient to lay her eggs upon the egg of 
the Osmia, an industrious bee, — 
who has labored to store honey for 
her children and has laid her egg in 
a cell nicely stocked with food. The 
wasp’s grub hatches sooner than 
the Osmia grub, so it has a chance 
as soon as it is born to suck the 
juices in the Osmia egg, and having 
thus got rid of its host, it can feed 
on the stolen honey. 

The birds are for the most part 
models of industry to all of us, yet 
they have a few of these lazy peo- 
ple, too; but the parasites among 


birds do not all act in the same 
way. The robber Jagger, a kind 
of Gull, will watch a brother Gull 
while the latter is catching a fish, 
and will then pounce on the suc- 
cessful hunter and make him give 
up his prey. This sort of parasitism 
is just exactly what the dictionary 
says, — “eating at the table of 
another.” But probably the laziest 
trick of all for getting something 
for nothing is practiced by the 
European Cuckoo and our Ameri- 
can Cowbird, that is, stealing a 
place for their eggs in the nest of 
another bird, and we might say, 
stealing a nurse for their babies. 
Burroughs has spoken of this, and 
you will want to read what he says: 
In what nests will the Cowbird drop its 
eggs? vil, 224, 225. 
What is the Cowbird’s way of making room 


for her own egg? 1x, 316, 317. 
How does the young Cowbird behave? vu, 


77, 78. 

What is the fate of the other little birds in 
the same nest with the Cowbird? 1, 64. 
How will the Yellow Warbler so:netimes 
outwit the Cowbird? xu, 79-80, 156. 
What European bird steals a place for its 

eggs? 1, 64. 
What American bird beside the Cowbird 
does the same thing occasionally? 1, 64. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I wonder if you can tell me why the 
St. Lawrence River, after it has been frozen 
over for some time, “‘shoves”’? That is, the 
ice piles up from shore to shore. In almost 
all instances it has shoved in the night, 
making a terrific noise, usually starting 
after midnight. It takes from six hours to 
half a day and piles up to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet. 


A. In Signs and Seasons, the 
chapter called 4 River View, Bur- 
roughs describes the very phenome- 
non seen by our correspondent, 
only that in his case it is the Hud- 
son River that “shoves.” This 
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breaking of the ice is due to the al- 
ternate expansion and contraction 
caused by the heat of the sun by day, 
and the cold of the night. The ice 
cracks under the influence of the 
temperature, and the current of the 
river under the ice sets the frag- 
ments in motion. As the whole sur- 
face of the water iscumbered with 
these fragments, so that no one of 
them has a clear passage, they nat- 
urally pile up as they are moved 
along. 

Q. Can you tell me the name of a bird I 
have often seen in New York Harbor and 
Sandy Hook Bay? From a distance it ap- 
pears to be about the size of a Robin, or 
slightly smaller than a young Seagull. It is 
black, with a white ring about its neck and 
also on each wing. They fly in thousands, 
flat on the water, as the gulls do. 

A. The ornithologist who ex- 
amined this inquiry returned his 
answer headed with the comment 
“There is no such bird,” and sug- 
gested that the correspondent had 
confused the location of the white 
markings. As a guess, he named 
Wilson’s Petrel, or an immature 
Black Tern. Both are abundant at 
the season of the above inquiry. 
(September.) The Wilson’s Petrel 
is black, about the size of a Robin 
(smaller body, longer wings), has a 
white line on the wing, but no white 
around the neck. It has a broad 
band of white at the posterior end 
of the body, above the base of the 
tail. The species flies in flocks and 
close over the water, pattering on 
the surface. As to a shore bird with 
a white collar, the Piping Plover 
and the Semi-palmated Plover each 
has this mark, but their body 
color is sand color, that of the 
Piping Plover being a pale brown, 


like dry sand, while the Semi- 
palmated Plover is the color of wet 
sand, a little darker. It is possible 
that when’ wet, the body might 
look dark enough to be mistaken 
for black at a distance. The Wil- 
son’s Petrel is a common summer 
visitor off the coast of New York 
and New England from June to 
September. It has the habit of 
following close after a vessel, some- 
times for hours, ready to pick up 
some morsel of food dropped from 
the galley. 


Q. Can you tell me the name of the tree 
from which the enclosed leaves are taken? 

A. The specimen referred to in 
the above inquiry was Rhus copal- 
lina L., or Dwarf Sumach, in its 
fall coloration of deep maroon on 
the upper side of the leaves; its 
seed pods were supplied with it. A 
spray of this species of Sumach is 
interesting to examine because of 
the so-called “wing margins” be- 
tween the leaflets, running along 
the rachis, as the central spike or 
axis of a compound leaf is called. 
The Dwarf Sumach leaf-spray has 
from nine to twenty-one leaflets, 
(opposite, with a terminal) that are 
oblong in form, and partly serrate, 
the toothed section running from 
the middle of the leaf to its tip. 
These curious wing margins begin, 
very slender, just above the lower- 
most pair of leaflets and grow a 
trifle wider as they approach the 
terminal leaf at the apex of the 
spray. The Staghorn (Rhus hirta 
L.) and Poison (Rhus vernix) Su- 
machs do not have this wing-margin 
feature. Dwarf Sumach is small, as 
its name implies, being more often 
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a shrub than a tree, but specimens 
have been found as tall as thirty 
feet. It has a wide, spreading top, 
and is commonly found on dry, 
gravelly slopes, roughly speaking 
all over the eastern half of the 
United States, though not in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Q. Is the Whip-poor-Will heard at any 


other time of day except early in the even- 
ing? To what tribe does he belong? 


A. The Whip-poor-Will, Antros- 
tomus vociferous, belongs to the 
order Macrochires, as do Goat- 
suckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds and 
Nighthawks, the point of resem- 
blance being the length of the distal 
part of the wing; his family is that 
of the Caprimulgide. Quoting from 
Hoffmann’s Guide to. the Birds of 
New York and New England: 


The song of the Whip-poor-Will begins 


at dusk, is heard at intervals all night long, _ 


and regularly before dawn; it is often re- 
peated a hundred times in succession. If 
the song is heard at close range, it is found 
to begin with an introductory chuck. Dur- 
ing midsummer the song is less frequently 
heard, but on the breeding ground it is re- 
peated a few times nearly every night, 
even in September. . . . There is a common 
belief among country people that the Night- 
hawk and the Whip-poor-Will are one and 
the same bird; it is due probably to the 
fact that the latter is so rarely seen, and so 
constantly heard. 


MR. BAYNES’S NEW BOOK 


LITERATURE on practical bird 
conservation has received an at- 
tractive addition in Ernest Harold 
Baynes’s Wild Bird Guests, and How 
to Entertain Them.' Not only does 
the author give many suggestions 
for providing wild birds with food 
and shelter, — advice familiar to 
our readers,— but includes interest- 
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ing chapters on enemies of wild 
birds, both human and wild, an 
account of the Bird Club of Meri- 
den, N.H., discussion of the money 
value of birds, etc. The illustra- 
tions — photogravures — are nu- 
merous, varied, interesting and de- 
lightful. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


. To what tribe do Woodpeckers 
belong? 

. Do Woodpeckers live together 
in pairs? 

. In carving his hole, how does 
the Woodpecker choose the 
situation of the entrance? 

. What shape is the entrance? 

. Is this entrance always the same 
diameter? 

. How does the entrance differ 
as between nests of Downy, 
Hairy and Yellow-bellied Wood- 
peckers? 

. What is the Woodpecker’s usu- 
al diet? 

. To what birds is the Nuthatch 
related? 

. Describe the Nuthatch’s pecul- 
iarity in descending a tree trunk. 

. Where does the Nuthatch spend 
the night? 


1 E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00 net. 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
TRUTHFUL 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Ir is an interesting circumstance 
that parents and teachers so fre- 
quently ask, “How shall we teach 
children to tell the truth?” and so 
seldom inquire, “How shall we 
teach children to be truthful?” For 
the second question would seem to 
be, not of greater but of prior im- 
portance. Children must first be 


taught to be truthful; then taught 


to tell the truth, — if necessary; for 
a truthful child usually learns for 
himself to tell the truth. It does not 
necessarily follow that a child who 
tells the truth learns so easily, so 
naturally, to be truthful. 

What is the distinction? The 
difference between telling the truth, 
and being truthful, what is it? It 
is a very simple thing, namely, the 
difference between saying and be- 
ing; a person who tells the truth 
says what is true, a person who is 
truthful 7s what is true. A confu- 
sion of mind with regard to this so 
apparently obvious distinction is 
the cause, not only of much un- 
truth in grown persons but of more 
than half of the lack of truth-telling 
in children. Truth-telling is taught 
with very great difficulty to chil- 
dren who have not first been given 


an understanding of truth-doing. 
By children who have gained this 
understanding, truth-telling is a 
habit easily formed. 

How shall we best teach the chil- 
dren, then, the essential nature of 
truthfulness? By the use of stories, 
the heroes and heroines of which 
are true. There are many such; 
and, paradoxically enough, the very 
best of them are fairy tales or other 
stories of pure fancy. Oddly enough, 
a story which as much as any other 
in the world teaches the lesson of 
truth most profoundly is entitled 
The Comedy of Errors! How is this? 
Simply for the reason that with the 
innumerable chances for disaster in 
the story, owing to the many oc- 
currences and assertions too strange 
to be believed by the several per- 
sons concerned, it ends triumph- 
antly. And why? Simply because 
all the persons in it were true, — to 
themselves, to one another, and to 
the facts as known; and this in the 
face of strong temptations to be 
false. Of course, also, they spoke 
the truth; true persons, unless very 
little children indeed, are apt to 
speak the truth! The result was 
not a tragedy, as might reasonably 
have been expected, and would 
certainly have occurred had any of 
the persons been untrue, but, in- 
stead, an “altogether pleasant and 
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diverting Comedy of Errors.” Every 
child should have the advantage, 
not only of reading once, but of re- 
reading many times this story. 

Incidentally, it teaches another 
important lesson relating to truth, 
that is to say, the possibility of 
mistaking truth for falsehood. A 
thoughtful child, acquainted with 
The Comedy of Errors, will be less 
prone than a child lacking such ac- 
quaintanceship to doubt the truth 
of what is unusual and unexplain- 
able; he will be ready to think that 
there may be more in a situation 
than he is able to see. A child of my 
acquaintance has to thank this 
story for an early learning of just 
that lesson. He is a little boy of 
eight, a new-comer to the neighbor- 
hood. One day recently he came 
home from school without his 
muffler, —a red and blue striped 
article, of home manufacture. “I 
don’t know what became of it,” he 
explained to his mother. “TI left it 
in the dressing-room this morning, 
and this noon it was n’t there.” 

The next day he returned home 
in great excitement. “I know where 
my muffler is!” he cried; “the boy 
that lives around the corner took it; 
I saw him with it on.” 

This accusation led to consider- 
able neighborhood disturbance. The 
only fact that could be ascertained 
was that the boy who lived around. 
the corner was indeed wearing a 
blue and red striped, home-knitted 
muffler. Fortunately, before the 
agitation reached the point of ap- 
plication to his parents, the matter 
came to the attention of the school- 
teacher of both children, and she 
made an investigation. This re- 


sulted in the finding of the lost 
muffler in a corner of the dressing- 
room, and the discovery that, while 
similar to that of the accused boy, it 
was really slightly different. ‘‘Be- 
fore you say again that some one 
has taken something that you have 
lost,”’ she admonished the loser of 
the muffler, “remind yourself that 
there may be more than one in the 
world! Did you suppose,” she 
added, in order to emphasize the 
lesson, “that you were the only boy 
on earth with a red and blue striped 
muffler?” 

The boy said nothing, but it was 
evident, later, that he had given the 
matter considerable thought; for it 
was at least two months later that 
his mother chanced to read aloud 
to him The Comedy of Errors. He 
listened with the most eager inter- 


. est. When the story was ended, his 


sole comment was, “How much 
trouble might have been kept from 
happening if anybody had remem- 
bered that a good many times there 
is more than one of anything, — 
either people or mufflers!” 

To be true to his word, — this is 
another form of truthfulness that a 
child should learn and begin to 
practice at a very early age. Long 
before he is old enough to read, or 
to have read to him stories of heroes 
and heroines notable for truth such 
as this, he should have formed the 
habit of keeping a promise. Young 
children are surprisingly to be re- 
lied upon to keep their word; in- 
deed it frequently perplexes parents 
to find that, so far from improving 
in this particular as they grow 
older, they are apt to remain sta- 
tionary, or more frequently still, to 
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deteriorate. This is not really so 
puzzling as it would appear, the 
fact of the matter being that a little 
child keeps promises rather more 
through obedience than through 
a definite use of the will. ‘‘ Promise 
me you will come straight home 
from school,” the mother says; and 
the child replies, “Yes, mother.” 
What the mother has said in effect 
is, “‘Do what I tell you about com- 
ing straight home from school,” 
and what the child says in effect is, 
“TI will.” Making and keeping a 
promise are different, more mature 
matters than a command and a 
subjection to that command; they 
are more independent, more volun- 
tary. And like all independent and 
voluntary actions, require more 
strength of purpose for their per- 
formance than actions less responsi- 
ble. Parents and teachers, realizing 
this, will not be discouraged to find 
that children, when they come to 
the age at which they begin to rely 
on their own judgment, seem less 
able to keep a promise than when 
they were in the nursery or kinder- 
garten; and, understanding, they 
will help them to become as obedi- 
ent to their own wills as they earlier 
taught them to be to the wills of 
others, in authority over them. 
There are many stories, both old 
and new, of men and women who, 
against heavy odds, have kept their 
promises. All these will furnish il- 
lumination and inspiration to the 
children, — perhaps particularly 
those in which the promises were 
kept against especially heavy and 
most especially striking odds! One 
such story has to do with Sindbad, 
that hero dear to boys and girls 
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alike. Returning from one of his 
famous voyages, he bore with him 
a letter, “written on the skin of a 
certain animal of great value, very 
scarce, and of a yellowish color,” in 
‘azure characters”; and a present, 
consisting of several wonderful and 
priceless things, among them “‘one 
ruby made into a cup... filled with 
round pearls”; a present from the 
king of Serendib to the Caliph 
Haroun Al-Raschid. In response, 
the Caliph desired Sindbad to re- 
turn to Serendib with a letter and a 
present from himself, — one article 
of which present was “‘a rich tab- 
let, which according to tradition 
belonged to the great Solomon.” A 
perilous voyage was the price of the 
delivering of each one of these royal 
presents and epistles! But Sindbad, 
fearful as he had naturally become 
of sea voyaging, promised to deliver 
them, and he did. No child can 
follow him on his way without be- 
coming a better “‘ promise-keeper” 
than he was before. 

I was saying this the other day to 
one of my neighbors, the mother of 
a little girl of nine, who has seemed 
to her mother less able than she was 
at four to keep a promise. “I shall 
read the story to her,” my neighbor 
declared, “and see if it helps any!” 

She did. For the time being there 
seemed little change in her little 
girl in relation to keeping a promise. 
But only yesterday the mother 
called especially to tell me that she 
actually had got the result desired! 
“I wanted to send a note and a 
glass of jelly to my mother,” she 
began, “‘so I asked my little girl to 
be ready for school a little early, 
and to leave them on her way. She 
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said that she would. When she 
came home at noon, what do you 
think she said? ‘I left the jelly and 
the note at grandma’s, but I pretty 
nearly didn’t. That big dog that 
lives next door was in her yard; and 
I almost thought I would n’t. Then 
I remembered Sindbad, — how he 
kept on with the letters and pres- 
ents he was taking, with elephants 
and cannibals around, just because 
he promised, — so I ran as quick 
as I could and rang her bell and gave 
the things to grandma, — and by 
that time the dog had gone back 
home!’” 

Another, less obvious sort of 
truthfulness consists, not of keeping 
a promise to do something, or not 
to do something, but of keeping a 
promise not to say something, — 
that is to say, of keeping a secret. 
Grown-ups sometimes make the 


mistake of trying to teach chil- 


dren to keep a secret by telling them 
something not private, and obtain- 
ing from them a promise not to 
repeat it. They do this in order to 
avoid the trouble that might come 
should the child, not yet sufficiently 
educated in truthfulness to keep a 
secret, happen to divulge the thing 
told. Reasonable and sensible as 
this would seem from one point of 
view, it is seldom effectual, for 
the reason that it is in itself un- 
truthful, — a child is not really be- 
ing asked to keep a secret. A better 
plan is, perhaps, to tell the child 
what might be regarded as a secret 
of small size, but still a bona fide 
secret, the telling of which, while 
as little to be desired as the telling 
of any secret, would do little, rather 
than great harm; in brief, while the 
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child should be asked to keep a real 
secret, it should be of a size suited 
to his age and strength. 

This, too, the child will best 
learn with the help of the personages 
in a story. The best of all stories 
for teaching this are to be found in 
the chapters of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, that finest of all secular books 
for the teaching of truth, — truth- 
being, truth-doing, truth-telling. 
Perhaps of all the stories of this 
great book, that one entitled 4 
Visit to the House of the Interpreter 
will do most towards teaching chil- 
dren the sacredness of keeping a 
promise to tell nothing at all, or only 
so much as the confider has indi- 
cated of aconfidence. Let this story 
become an intimate possession of 
the children, from the moment when 
Christian knocks at the door until 
he takes his leave, saying, — 

Here I have seen things rare and profitable; 

Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make 
me stable 

In what I have began to take in hand; 


Then let me think on them, and understand 
Wherefore they shew’d me was, and let me 


e 
Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee. 


Truthfulness in the sense of be- 
ing true, — this is the great lesson 
of life. To be true, — this is what 
we must try to teach the children. 
And truth-telling? This will follow, 
as the fruit the flower. Of those who 
are true in being and in action it 
will be found that “the Law of 
Truth is written upon their lips.” 
These, coming up to the Gate of the 
Celestial City, will meet the King, 
who, reading their Certificates, will 
say, “Open the Gate, that the 
righteous nation that keepeth Truth 
may enter in.” 
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MUSICAL TALENT IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


What the child admired, 
The youth endeavored 
And the man acquired. 


In recalling the lives of the great 
masters, one is impressed with the 
fact that nearly all of them showed 


marked musical ability in early 
childhood. 


“*Most of our great masters were infant 
prodigies,” says Rubenstein, “but the num- 
ber of the great masters is small in compar- 
ison with the great mass of musically gifted 
children we admire every year and who, 
later, fulfill none of their promises. Ordi- 
narily, musical talent manifests itself in 
children at the tenderest age, but there 
comes a time when this musical talent suf- 
fers a crisis, is weakened, or goes to sleep 
forever; only those who are capable of pass- 
ing this Rubicon become great artists, their 
number being very limited.” 


the Rubicon to 
which Rubenstein refers is that un- 
settled state of adolescence, which 
is so trying to parents and children 
alike. It is then the happy privilege 
of parents, if any unusual ability is 
shown, gently but firmly to pilot 
the boy or girl across, until the 
crisis is passed, when the talent, ap- 
parently submerged, will re-appear 
of itself. 

Every child loves to sing. Even 
the little babe in the arms of his 
mother will soon try to imitate her 
lullaby in his soft crooning way. A 
child learns to talk by repeating the 
words heard about him, applying 
them to his daily use until he has 
acquired a vocabulary. Why may 
he not learn music in the same way, 
— by growing up in its atmosphere, 
by hearing good music daily before 
he is old enough to learn the rudi- 


Presumably 


ments? Thus may the ground be 
prepared, as it were, for the seed to 
be sown when he grows older. Why 
might not the ear be trained to lis- 
ten just as the feet are trained to 
take steps? 

If a child hears discordant sounds, 
or songs out of tune, all through his 
babyhood, he will not know how to 
produce better ones. It is necessary 
to “inoculate” a child with music, 
as a certain wise professor expresses 
it. Gounod, the famous composer 
of the opera of Faust, said that his 
mother always sang to him while 
giving him his bread and milk, feed- 
ing his ear with good sounds as she 
fed his hungry mouth with good 
flavors. 

If the child, at the age of four or 
six, shows pleasure in hearing sing- 
ing and listening to instrumental 
music, and does not like to be sent 
to bed while it is going on; if he tries 
to. pick out tunes on the piano, one 
may reasonably suppose that he has 
at least a fondness for music and 
perhaps some latent musical talent. 
I know a little boy who was only a 
year and a half old when he would 
run, at the sound of the piano, and 
climb up in a rocking-chair and sit 
quietly enjoying the music. Once 
when some one played Not because 
your hair is curly, one of the early 
rag-time gems, he slid down out of 
the chair and stamping his little 
foot, said, “‘No, no; hair curly!” 
and ever after showed a marked an- 
tipathy to the song. But he always 
wanted to hear Dear Mother, how 
pretty the moon looks to-night. He 
would ask for it again and again. 

When I was a child, I was fond of 


hearing mother sing, 
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Baby bye, 

Here ’s a fly, 

Let us watch him, 

You and I. 
There were ten or more stanzas, but 
I never tired of it. One never hears 
the song now, perhaps -because it is 
unsanitary to watch the hostile 
machinations of the deadly fly! 

It used to be considered the 
proper thing to train every child to 
play upon some musical instru- 
ment, whether he had any particular 
liking for music or not. To many, it 
was the worst kind of drudgery and, 
like Beethoven, they went to prac- 
tice through a flood of tears. Per- 
haps it was a good plan, after all, 
since music has such power to train 
out the savage instincts, and the 
daily association with musical har- 
monies must have some influence 
for good, even if the art be not pur- 


sued in later life. Perhaps we are. 


inclined in these days to pay too 
much attention to the individual 
likes and dislikes of the child, often 
forgetting the old saying that as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined, and 
that we are responsible, as parents, 
for the twig. 

Some one, in a recent musical 
magazine, says that the child 
should bring to its definite musical 
study a real knowledge of at least 
one hundred selections of good mu- 
sic learned in the home and the 
kindergarten. This may be a little 
exaggerated as to number, but the 
theory is good. I know a little boy 
in New York State who is quite re- 
markable in his ability to carry a 
tune. He is not yet two years old, 
but his dollies are regularly sung 
to sleep with whole kindergarten 
songs, executed by his own little 


voice. It may be that part of this 
talent is pre-natal, his mother hav- 
ing been a kindergarten teacher for 
several years before her marriage. 
Perhaps the air is charged, Mar- 
coni-like, with songs, so that he 
breathes them in unconsciously. 
Who knows? 

One evening, we visited a family 
the father of which is passionately 
fond of music. Never having had 
any musical education and feeling 
the need of the relaxation which 
music affords, he purchased a player 
piano. In a few months’ time he 
has acquired, through his innate 
musical sense, the ability to elim- 
inate the mechanical, so that it isa 
pleasure to listen to him. His little 
daughter, who is about thirteen 
months old, stands quite close to 
the piano nearly all the time he is 
playing and keeps her little body in 
motion to the rhythm of the tune. 
If sitting on some favored lap, she 
turns her curly head and shows that 
she is listening, even when one tries 
to distract her attention by admir- 
ing some of her own charms. 

There was a little girl in Illinois, 
some years ago, who was so fond of 
music that she spent many hours 
under the trees by herself, listening 
to the singing of the birds. By and 
by, she began to notice the differ- 
ence in their songs. Then she whis- 
tled to them until they answered 
her. Later, she finished out the 
tunes suggested by their motifs. 
To-day she is demonstrating to 
teachers the possibility of training 
young children to listen intelligently 
to the feathered songsters given us 
by a wise Providence. She believes 
that all these messages of Nature 
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lie ready for our acceptance, if we 
are “‘in tune with the infinite.” 

A mother writes, telling how she 
taught her little girl of two to under- 
stand music by telling her stories of 
the songs. Being especially fond of 
a little piece called, Jn the Woods, 
her mother told her of the big trees 
and the baby trees growing beside 
them; of the green grass, with baby 
flowers peeping in and out to say 
good-morning; of the blue sky and 
white clouds over the trees; of the 
tiny river running through the 
woods, with little fairy sailboats 
made of leaves sailing down to the 
ocean. Later, this little girl learned 
High up ina tree, a little bird sang, 
in less than a day, carrying the 
correct tune. 

The question is often asked how 
one may best judge of the musical 
ability of a child. May I quote the 
answer of a well-known professor 
of theory? He says, 


Watch the effect of melody upon the 
child. See what tunes it is responsive to 
and whether they are the best. Even an 
infant who has a musical nature will show 
an immediate response to major and minor, 
sometimes giving smiles to the first and 
tears to the last. Do not crush the fondness 
for harmony by too much musical study, 
let the precious plant grow naturally, and 
if possible avoid all early public appear- 
ances. 

It is said that the charm of music 
is much more far-reaching, even, 
than the influence of literature, in 
one particular; at least, one need 
not study a language nor translate 
a play to understand the melodies 
of Peer Gynt, as revealed by Grieg; 
one need never have heard of the 
old German legends to enjoy the 
harmonious combinations of sound 


in Lohengrin. 
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The language of music is uni- 
versal, it appeals to all sorts and 
conditions of men. We get it at 
first hand from Nature; in the grate- 
ful hum of the bees, the songs of 
the birds, the tones of the speak- 
ing voice, the sighing of the wind 
through the pine trees, in the beat- 
ing of the surf upon the rocks on 
the shore. 

Music has a subtle effect upon the 
mind and soul which cannot be de- 
scribed. How it lifts us out of the 
petty and the inconsequent! You 
may listen to the “concord of sweet 
sounds” produced by a Thomas or- 
chestra and be carried away into 
the seventh heaven of delight; your 
own suffering floats away to give 
place to the “‘sweet sound that 
breathes upon a bank of violets, 
stealing and giving odour.” Music 
is a beautiful recreation which 
brings rest to the tired body and 
peace to the soul disturbed. It is 
one of the greatest forces in educa- 
tion, developing the mind, refining 
the taste and training the heart to 
kindness and sympathy; teaching 
the importance of perseverance, 
punctuality, patience and industry. 
““Music washes away the dust of 
everyday life.” Aside from teach- 
ing the reading of music from the 
notes, and singing a little once a 
week, the schools now recognize the 
tonic value of music for tired nerves 
and introduce it at regular intervals 
in the daily program. Mothers who 
realize the refining influence of mu- 
sic are teaching it to their boys to 
tone down their natural boisterous- 
ness. 

Children always love to gather 
around the piano and sing; even the 
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very youngest try to take part in 
the music. Here is the opportunity 
of the mothers of the present gen- 
eration to cultivate in their young 
children a genuine love for the best 
music. If that were done conscien- 
tiously and carefully, as a gardener 
cares for his plants, we might hope 
some glad day to eliminate the 
craze for rag-time which is fast de- 
moralizing the taste of the youth of 
our nation. To the cultivated taste 
in music, as well as in literature and 
art, the inferior presents no attrac- 
tions. Therefore it is imperative 
that the finer instincts of the young 
be cultivated. To prevent instead 
of cure is one of the up-to-date max- 
ims of the twentieth century. 


THE USE OF THE ALLEGORY IN 
TEACHING THE TRUTH 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


THeoporE Tuomas thinks of his 
artistic consciousness as beginning 
on the night when, as a boy, he 
wandered alone into a concert hall 
and heard Jenny Lind sing for the 
first time. He says, “It was not the 
definite, but the indefinite thing I 
got from Jenny Lind.” Was it so 
indefinite? The perfection of her 
tones must have satisfied the abso- 
lute demand for truth which it be- 
came the passion of his life to attain. 
“The subconscious,” Mr. Bruce 
tells us, “is a kind of work-shop 
where the ego rummages among the 
memory images of its past experi- 
ence to develop trains of thought 
and reach definite conclusions with 
minimum of effort.” It is a joyous, 
if appalling thought for us that the 
worth-whileness of our child’s sub- 


conscious rummaging is to depend 
upon the material it finds there. 
The treasures which the child’s 
subconsciousness stores will be 
those which we somehow make to 
seem worth treasuring. If you 
should ask any mother the most 
precious treasure she would give 
her child to store, she would say 
“Truth,” and the term would in- 
clude for her (whatever the psychol- 
ogist and philosopher may say) 
obedience and loyalty, since truth 
must ultimately be “‘loyalty to the 
way we ought to think, ought to 
feel and ought to will.” 

By our human values, or those of 
the men and women of his story 
world, the child must appraise the 
glory of life in terms of right and 
truth or of worldly success; yet, 
teachers and masters and spiritual 
pastors are quite sure that compla- 
cent parenthood’s modern belief 
that children will be good if parents 
are good, and bad if they are bad, 
is not sound unless deliberately 
backed by direct moral guidance. 
The movement for moral and voca- 
tional guidance in the schools to- 
day is the result of this growing 
conviction that the home is not 
teaching truth, — either as the ob- 
ligation to think, or as the necessity 
of keeping one’s own conscience as 
a private tribunal, in the way our 
mothers and grandmothers taught 
us. The taskless home leaves it to 
the psychology professor to teach 
that “‘truth and beauty are tasks of 
the world we are building.” One 
way to enhance in our children’s 
eyes the value of truth is by show- 
ing them how much the adventur- 
ous men of whom they love to 
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read, — Christian, Robinson Cru- 
soe, Aladdin and Gulliver, — valued 
truth, and how they struggled to 
get it and how wisely they used it 
when they got it. Children are 
much less impressed with the fa- 
miliar than with what is new or 
strange. They will listen to Robin- 
son Crusoe, crying out from the 
desert island, or to Aladdin, alone 
in the garden, or to Christian, from 
the top of the mountain, as they 
will not to us in our rocking-chairs 
at home. 

One afternoon, not long ago, I 
went to a children’s party early, to 
help hide the marbles (mostly small 
ones, but now and then a large beau- 
tiful one) all about the roots of the 
shrubs, in the borders and under 
the hedge and at the bases of the 
trees. How the children did enjoy 
hunting for them! They took them 
home in little baskets, “to keep.” 
Some had more than others. One 
lad had none at all of the beautiful 
large ones. The child who came very 
late received hers, already in the 
little basket, — and I noticed that 
she did not care much for them. 
It is exactly so with allegorical 
stories. Children love to hunt the 
hidden meanings. Some will find 
little truths, “‘to keep,” and some 
will find big ones. Idle, irrespon- 
sible Aladdin had to go all alone to 
the garden and follow a compli- 
cated schedule to find that the fruit 
was beautiful. Even then he did 
not know the fruits were gems, nor 
guess the precious things of life 
they could procure for him, till the 
jeweler told him their value. His 
“wonderful lamp” tells every lazy 
careless child that no one can lift 
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for him the heavy stone under 
which lie the precious things that 
can give him power over falsehood 
and wrong. 

Truth does not really begin to 
exist in a spiritual sense, till it has 
been carried out in action. There- 
fore, we can best express spiritual 
truths comprehensively to children 
through human acts, — in allego- 
ries. Humanity must needs be pic- 
tured to us in ideal conditions to 
arouse activity; but since all activ- 
ity tends to turn into channels of 
disorder and all judgments tend 
towards error, it is expedient for 
children to see many types, and to 
learn that there is evil as well as 
good in this world. Prospero did 
not think Miranda, who had seen 
only himself and Caliban, a proper 
judge of men. Her imagination 
could form no shape but Ferdinand’s 
that she could wish. The spirits 
that did Prospero’s bidding were 
invisible to Miranda. The story of 
Robinson Crusoe’s preposterous 
undertaking of the boat is especially 
for impractical visionaries, who are 
forever pleasing themselves with 
designs, not determining whether 
they are able to carry them out. 
The footprint in the sand, which so 
terrified the desolate man that he 
dared not leave his cave for three 
days, reminds us all of the appre- 
hensive, worrying people, who are 
ever “making stories and appari- 
tions and spectres, and then are 
more frightened at them than any- 
body” (like children afraid in the 
dark). In the problem of truth, life 
is turned toward itself, not toward 
externals. Defoe left Robinson 
Crusoe alone on the desert island, . 
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because in his struggle to win a 
truth of his own, he must fight 
given conditions (as we all must), 
not for something alien, but for his 
own being. Life must first find it- 
self. Robinson Crusoe found that 
reality cannot come to us from with- 
out. When his life became changed 
into self-preservation and in it he 
developed and asserted himself as 
a spiritual being, he became con- 
tent, — and then came Friday and 
the others. 

Truth in action depends on full 
knowledge of facts. Gulliver would 
have yielded to his temptation to 
seize forty or fifty of the dwarfs, 
that ran to and fro over his body, but 
for a remembrance of the darts he 
felt and for the promise of honor he 
had made the little people (if they 
wished so to interpret his submis- 
sive behavior). It was such a prom- 
ise of honor that kept a little child 
in bed when she longed to go to the 
window and watch the coasters. “‘I 
felt as if I just must get up and doa 
lie,” she told her mother, who some- 
how had divined the wish and had 
come with a warm blanket to invite 
her to watch the gay scene for a lit- 
tle while. We can show the uncer- 
tain vacillating child to-day kings 
in plenty (and ordinary folk), like 
the Heir to the Crown, who had the 
hobble in his gait from wearing one 
heel higher than the other to keep 
his political standing with both the 
high heel and low heel parties! 

Nowhere is the fact made more 
manifest that truth is relative and 
everything comparative, than when 
Gulliver, who had been looked upon 
as a great prodigy among the Lilli- 
putians, found himself as inconsid- 


erable among the Brobdingnagians, 
as a Lilliputian would be among 
ordinary men. Standing between 
the thumb and forefinger of the 
giant, Gulliver spoke words suitable 
to the condition he was in, and al- 
though the giant could not under- 
stand his language, he was pleased. 
All the troublesome, ridiculous acci- 
dents to which Gulliver’s littleness 
exposed him show the forward 
child how vain it is ‘‘to attempt to 
do one’s self honor among those out 
of all degree of comparison or equal- 
ity with him.” 

Truth makes itself believed 
through strange witnesses. It was 
the collection of little things, — 
little rarities collected in his so- 
journ, — that forced the truth of 
Gulliver’s strange story into the 
rational mind of the suspicious cap- 
tain who picked him up. Though 
we tell our story, consulting only 
truth, as Gulliver thought he did, 
without vanity or interest, or to 
divert our hearers, in comparing 
ourselves with giants we give a 
“‘despicable conceit” of ourselves. 
So strong is the power of habit and 
prejudice, Gulliver “winked at his 
own littleness as people do at their 
own faults.”” When he returned, he 
wondered at the littleness of his 
wife and the trees and his house, 
just because his eyes had become 
accustomed to monstrous people 
and things. The reason Gulliver 
came at last to a complete un- 
derstanding was because he was 
“always taking matters into his 
thoughts to discern truth.” 

-The youth who “hankers after 
new crotchets” will find, as did the 
curate bachelor and baker and sim- 
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ple, faithful Sancho Panza, a pleas- 
ant companion in the knight-er- 
rant, Don Quixote. If the child’s 
mind is crowded with impossibili- 
ties which he holds true, or if he is 
fooled by the assumed airs of the 
proud, what a delectable picture to 
show him is that of the knight- 
errant, scouring his great grand- 
father’s suit of armor, minus part 
of its headpiece! Let him start off 
with the knight and the amazed, 
expostulating Squire Sancho to win 
everlasting honor and renown, while 
Don Quixote’s fancy changes every- 
thing he sees into what he wishes to 
see, — sheep into armies, the wind- 
mills to giants and the barber into a 
knight. Work, with its failures, is 
better than reveries that lead to no 
activity. Don Quixote’s failure led 
him beyond itself to truth, even to 
the robust truth-speaking which 
scorns sham and fear and false be- 
liefs. It led him to see at last that 
to give justice is better than to fight 
for right. He who had told the pro- 
testing, skeptical Sancho Panza 
that if he would but follow the 
sheep at a distance, they would 
surely resume their former appear- 
ance of an army, became a realist 
to whom “everything is what it is 
and not to be explained away as 
something else.” 

Christian could hardly tell a 
flatterer from an Angel of Light. 
It is through the Perspective-Glass, 
called Clear, that the children must 
look to see the gates of the Celestial 
City. John Bunyan preached truth 
to the world from a prison cell by 
showing that it is understanding 
helps us to know the truth. When 
Watchful told Christian that the 
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lions at the House Beautiful were 
chained, they no longer terrified 
him, as they had Timorous and 
Mistrust. Remind the boy or girl, 
impatient of explanations, how con- 
tinually Christian says to the inter- 
preter, ‘“Expound the matter more 
fully to me.”” Christian faced truth. 
He had no armor for his back 
when he met Apollyon, who “‘strad- 
dled the whole breadth of the way.” 
Alone, Christian came to the Gates 
of Good-will, because none of his 
neighbors saw their danger just as 
he saw it, and he had put his fingers 
in his ears that he might not hear 
the call to come back. Christian 
and Hopeful had to see the prospect 
from every side of the Delectable 
Mountain and become acquainted 
with Knowledge and Experience, 
Watchful and Sincere, — and know 
what lay at the foot of the Hill 
called Error. A woman told me re- 
cently she would risk any of her 
three sons going wrong, — “‘ They 
could n’t, being sons of their father,” 
she said. Yet, Christian noticed 
that there is a way to Hell from the 
very Gate of Heaven, as well as 
from the foot of the mountain! 
“Real facts may indeed fall under 
suspicion,” Baron Munchausen 
tells us, when in company with the 
adventurers, or those whose inven- 
tions have as little regard for verac- 
ity as his own; but, he adds, we may 
as well know the harmless, extraor- 
dinary achievements of the croco- 
dile, because the exhibitor of the 
crocodile at the museum will later 
relate the whole story to us with 
such additions as he thinks proper! 
We may believe that the Baron 
threw his mantle over the shivering, 
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helpless old man. Though our 
fancy falls prostrate before the 
horse caught by his bridle on the 
church steeple, we do not question 
the Baron’s horsemanship, and his 
fierce, splendid steed reminds us 
of soldiers and gentleness and duty 
and astonishing things performed 
on the field of battle. What deli- 
cious tender irony is in the story of 
the glorious Lithuanian horse, in 
whose body the sprigs of laurel took 
root, so that, after the victory, the 
baron and he could go on many 
other expeditions in the shade of his 
own and his horse’s laurels! The 
frozen tunes of the Baron’s Cold 
Day come out plainly enough for 
the idle and inefficient, who are 
warming themselves in the reflected 
glory of another’s effort. 

“The increasing spiritualization 
of human life never becomes a sure 
possession that calls for no toil.” 
It demands attention and activity, 
continually, — that is what Robin- 
son Crusoe and Gulliver and Alad- 
din are telling us. The Baron says 
it is only through a creative imagin- 
ation that the invisible can hold its 
own against the visible, and dis- 
tinguish spiritual substance from 
that academically correct knowl- 
edge in spite of whose increase we 
threaten to become poorer in truth. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 


1. Can tact be taught to children? If so, 
how? 


Genuine tact is merely real cour- 
tesy, — that is, the habit of think- 
ing, saying and doing that which is 
gentle, kind and considerate. Surely 
this not only may be, but must be 


taught to children. As to how, one 
can only say that it should be 
taught as other ethical lessons are 
taught, by precept and example. 


2. Should a child who refuses to apologize 
to another child be compelled to do so? 


A child who has’ in any way 
wronged another child and, there- 
fore, needs to apologize, should be 
led, not compelled to do it. First, 
he should be helped to see that he 
has been in error; then to admit it, 
and, finally, to express his regret. 
If quietly and affectionately done, 
this method of procedure is almost 
invariably successful. 

3. How can children best be taught to try 
not to cry when hurt? 

Little boys can easily be taught 
not to cry when hurt by being told 
that it is not manly. Small girls are 
less open to argument, but they too 
respond to an appeal to their brav- 
ery. If an increase of self-control is 
met with an increase of sympathy, 
the problem will be the more 
quickly solved. 

4. How can a little girl of five be broken 
of the habit of pouting when displeased? 

Perhaps the best thing to do in 
the case of this little girl is to ignore 
her when she pouts. 


5. Should a child be permitted to have a 
canary bird? 

A child might be permitted to 
have a canary bird, provided the 
fact that such a bird depends for its 
life and happiness upon living in 
captivity be perfectly understood. 
Better, however, than a canary bird, 
would be an interest in, and an ac- 
quaintance with the birds seen in 
the woods and fields, or even on the 
sidewalks. A child will eventually 
have much more fellowship with 
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birds by watching many at liberty 

than by owning one in a cage. 

6. How can children best be taught the 
value of money? 

Some children learn the use of 
money when given a regular allow- 
ance and required to use it to meet 
certain definite expenses, even if 
these are nothing more than ma- 
terials for play. Other children 
learn the lesson best by earning 
money regularly, if only a little. 
Children who receive a penny when 
they ask for it, or otherwise have 
money irregularly, cannot be ex- 
pected to learn to understand its 
value. 

7. How can a boy of twelve best be helped 


to be considerate of a visiting invalid 
aunt? 


A great deal in this case might 
depend upon the aunt. If cheerful, 
even though ill, the boy will easily 
be induced to try to be considerate 
of her. Should her invalidism, how- 
ever, be such as makes cheerfulness 
not always possible, the parents of 
the boy must do the best they can 
to explain the situation to their son, 
and if necessary, insist upon right 
behavior. 

8. How can a mother best gain the confi- 


dence of her very reserved daughter of 
fourteen? 


By confiding in her daughter. 
Even a very reserved girl of four- 
teen will reciprocate, if she is made 
a confidant. 


9. Should children be paid for doing chores 
at home? 


It is better that children should 
not be paid for doing chores at 
home. The home is the sum of the 
contributions of all its members. 
The father and mother are not paid 
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for their contributions, why should 
the children be paid? The father 
and mother find their chief happi- 
ness in working for the home, so 
should the children. In both cases 
it is the happiness that comes from 
services rendered to loved ones. 
Teach this to the children. 


1o. At what age should boys and girls begin 
doing church work? 


So soon as there is anything 
which, in the judgment of the min- 
ister, requires, or can use the serv- 
ices of boys and girls, the children 
should begin doing church work. 
A close codperation between the 
church and the home will best an- 
swer this question. 


CONFIDENCE BETWEEN PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1915, reads as follows: 
**How can confidence between parents and 
children best be maintained?” 


My mother at sixty is as much of a 
chum for me as my sisters, and al- 
ways has been. She has always 
had the confidence of her chil- 
dren, because from their babyhood 
she has been exceedingly interested 
in any and every affair that per- 
tained to them, even down to the 
minutest detail; she also encour- 
aged us at all times to bring our 
friends home, and made it her busi- 
ness to become acquainted with 
them. She is even more of a chum 
for my brother than his sisters are, 
and I feel that if I can only hold the 
confidence of my daughter as firmly 
as mother has held ours, I need have 
no fear for her. 


Marcaret Ewinc, 
Nederland, Col. 
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By parents not considering that, 
because they are older than children, 
all the wisdom of the world rests 
with them. A child is very often as 
apt to be right about something as 
a parent. I think it is simply hide- 
ous for a parent to say “Do this, 
because J tell you to.” And if it is 
something that the child’s judg- 
ment tells him is unfair, he is not 
going to have much respect in his 
heart of hearts for his parent, and 
less confidence. I hold that children 
should get their share of considera- 
tion. Give them their just due. 


A SusscriBer, 
Shamokin, Pa. 


The parents must not betray the 
confidence of a child by telling other 
children in the family, or some one 
outside, anything that has been 
brought in confidence by the child. 


Mrs. R. A., 
Roswell, N. Mexico. 


Give the children your confidence 
as much as possible. Let them 
know that they can trust you; 
never deceive them; never promise 
anything you will not do for them, 
and teach them that no matter what 
it may be, they can always tell 
mother; as far as you can, teach 
them the great love a mother has 
for her children. 


Mrs. R. L. Go.pen, 
Lexington, Ky. 


By meeting their confidences 
with all possible sympathy and 
understanding. By refraining from 
criticizing too severely those things 
in their confidences of which you 
disapprove. 


A SupscriBer, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
JANUARY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly, Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Epiror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a child be helped to 
remember accurately? 

2. When annoyed by the mischiev- 
ous behavior of a child, should 
one speak to his parents? 

3. What can be done to give a 
child a sense of humor? 

4. What course should be followed 
with a little boy of four, who, 
when vexed, strikes his small 
brother or playmate? 

5. What should be done with a lit- 
tle girl of five, who, from indo- 
lence, says, ““dis and dese” in- 
stead of “this and these”? 

6. How can girls of high-school age 
best be taught the importance 
of reserve in their relationships 
with their boy schoolmates? 

7. How can parents help their sons 
of sixteen or seventeen through 
the “sentimental period”? 

8. How can children be taught 
the nature of a promise? 

g. Should parents read letters re- 
ceived and written by children? 

10. How can children best be pre- 
pared for their future work of 
making homes of their own? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Kisington Town 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


A LOVELY war story, not at all like the 
grown-up war stories in the magazines, for 
Kisington was in the peaceful kingdom of 
Long Ago. Red Rex had no business to be- 
siege it, for the town was undefended and 
too busy even to think of war. In this book 
are the interesting stories which a clever 
boy read to the king, Red Rex, to hold his 
attention for a whole week till messengers 
could summon the King of Kisington and 
his peaceful army. Harold read to him of 
fights with wicked dragons, not men, of 
magic that could make big things little, of 
Gerda’s wonderful garden and of a bear that 
made a promise which he broke. The story 
of The King’s Pie, in which right is right, 
wrong, wrong, and meanness is meanness, 
war or no war, led Harold to tell Red Rex of 
the pies in his own mother’s pantry; of course 
Red Rex promised not to destroy those, nor 
the school nor the library nor Gerda’s gar- 
den. And he kept his promise. If you would 
know what became of Harold, who did such 
service to Kisington, you must read these 
delightful stories for yourself, for they are 
the very best Miss Brown ever told. 
ATC. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


Katrinka 
By Helen Eggleston Haskell 


Karrinka is the sweetest, most lovable and 
most appealing character Miss Florence 
Converse has yet introduced to us in her de- 
lightful Little Schoolmate Series, which 
aims to bring American children into closer 
sympathy with, and a better understanding 
of their schoolmates of other lands. Al- 
though Katrinka does not come to America, 
she exemplifies the traits and ideals of 
many Russian peasant children, who are 
bringing to America rhythm, poetry, song 
and religious spirit, and to whom we some- 
times give poverty and disappointment. 
The book is a panoramic picture of Russian 


life, from a peasant cottage to the Winter 
Palace. 

The father and mother of Katrinka, aged 
ten, and her little brother, Peter, are spirited 
away in the night to Siberia, for owning 
a printing-press and teaching peasants to 
read and write. After a brave and pitiful 
struggle, Katrinka finds her way to St. Pet- 
ersburg to her father’s old friend, only to 
see him shot by Cossacks in the working- 
men’s parade. Through the influence of a 
noblewoman, Katrinka’s natural gift of 
wings on her feet and fidelity to the one de- 
sire of her heart, the little girl dances her 
way into the Czar’s presence. She wins par- 
don for her parents by telling the story of 
her sorrows in rhythm, as did the peasants 
of her native village. 

Throughout we feel the suspicion, the 
repression, the sense of restriction, known 
and unknown, that brood over Russia. 
Throughout is the contrast of poverty and 
riches that breeds revolution. Out of it 
all comes Katrinka, ever faithful to life’s 
trusts. Children will like her, and grown- 


ups, too. 
Bae. G. 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net.) 


Peg Along 
By George L. Walton, M.D. 


As Consulting Neurologist to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and in the world 
at large, Dr. Walton has found life alto- 
gether “too serious a thing to be taken too 
seriously.” The college slang, “I should 
worry,” expresses the frame of mind with 
which Dr. Walton’s other books dealt. 

In this one we are told what to do when 
we have dropped our cumbrous cares — “to 
shoulder only the needful ones and peg 
along.” The book concerns itself with men- 
tal habits and practical attempts to modify 
faulty ones. It is not an ethical treatise, 
and the doctor assures us that all his max- 
ims are to be used on ourselves and not on 
our neighbors. The apprehensive, the in- 
trospective, the impatient, the arrogant, 
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the brooder and fretter, all are told what 
any one can do about faults that involve 
the mind and the emotions. The insistent 
is given a delectable bit of advice on how to 
drop the habit of needless insistence. Even 
the constitutional martyr, who “eats net- 
tles all the time,” is to peg along, and learn 
that “to manage the mind is largely a mat- 
ter of leaving it alone.” Every one who 
reads it will see himself as others see him 
and enjoy its humor and sound sense. 
A. P. C. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00 net.) 


The American Country Girl 
By Martha Foote Crowe 


TuE country girl, who has done her share so 
faithfully and unobtrusively, has played 
but a small part in the drama of the coun- 
try life movement. She is starring for the 
first time under the efficient, enthusiastic 
management of Mrs. Crowe. This sane, 
thoughtful, capable and exuberant girl, re- 
sponding joyously to the call of progress, is 
a character to arouse the envy and admira- 
tion of her city cousins. Mrs. Crowe tells 
us the country girl has a function all her own 
in solving the rural problem, and that the 
fulfillment of her mission depends as much 
upon the world’s recognition of her right to 
happiness and to the opportunity for nor- 
mal growth as it does upon her own realiza- 
tion of the claims of country life to her 
service. She tells us, too, of unsatisfied 
longings, and points to the proud parts 
taken by country-born women in the non- 
rural world. She also speaks with pride of 
the inestimable benefits in physical endow- 
ments and practicable executive ability of 
the country girl, of community resources 
for recreation in music and plays and of the 
vanishing ills of isolation. 

Among the very best things in the book 
are the hints on hygiene. The advice given 
the farmer to line up his daughters in a row 
and look them over to see if they are sound, 
blooming, rosy and well-developed, might 
be taken by all fathers with benefit to pos- 
terity. 

It is significant that the pen which has 
made studies of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe now turns to 
the American country girl, to make both her 
and us aware of her power and possibilities 
in this new era of country life. It is a splen- 
didly inspiring book and its interest is by no 
means confined to readers in rural districts. 


$1.50 net.) 


(Frederick A. Stokes. 
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Means and Methods of Agricultural 
Education 


By Albert Leake 


Tuis is one of the Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx Prize Essays in Economics. It con- 
tains a review of agricultural education, 
showing it to be not an isolated question, 
but a vital, social, economic problem, 
whose commercial possibilities are vaguely 
realized while consumption rapidly over- 
takes production. The author discusses 
the causes of the decline of rural population, 
the need of special training for rural teach- 
ers and the problem and possibilities of 
rural agricultural education. The essen- 
tials of agricultural progress are stated as 
trained enterprise and resourcefulness, pow- 
er through organizations and societies by 
which the government can reach the indi- 
vidual farmer and his wife and aid them 
with technical instruction, expert advice, 
— even material support. 
A. PG 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 


The Co-Citizens 
By Corra Harris 


A story with all the farcical features of a 
comedy diverting alike to “ pros” or “‘antis.” 
It tells how the balance of power, prestige 
and influence, always held by the men of 
Jordantown, suddenly became destroyed 
by the will of a dim little woman, who con- 
ceived an easy and effective method of ob- 
taining suffrage for women. Susan Walton 
became a source of embarrassment to 
peaceful Jordantown from the moment 
Sarah Mosley’s entire estate of town mort- 
gages was entrusted to Judge Regis, Selah 
Adams and herself to administer in the 
cause of suffrage. It was a secret campaign 
of silence, ably assisted, of course, by the 
departed Sarah’s money, bribes, intimida- 
tion and competition, by Selah’s beauty, 
enthusiasm and sentiment, and by Susan’s 
efficient and unscrupulous handling of Mike 
Prim, who had compulsion in his tongue. 
Selah is young and pretty. We know all 
along whether she loves Bob or not, but the 
author is much concerned that she shall not 
tell him or us till after the election. The 
absurd picture of all Jordantown, house- 
cleaning on election day, makes it clear that 
even the psychic regions of the home were 
not immune to the influence of Sarah Mos- 


*ley’s ghost! 


A. PG 


(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 net.) 
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